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WHEAT PROBLEM OF LAST YEAR'S 


Providing Sufficient Bread for the People of the United States and, at the Same Time, 
Securing an Exportable Surplus, Through the 
An Address Delivered in New York 


How It Was Met by the Food Administration 
Rendering Timely and Effective Aid to the Allies—Out of a Short Crop, 
Voluntary Co-operation and Self-denial of the American People— 


here to discuss is that of the method 

of marketing of next year’s wheat 
crop. It is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance and of the utmost solicitude. It 
is a subject upon which we are desirous of 
securing the views of all elements of the 
community. 

I had the pleasure of first meeting the 
representatives of the various associations 
interested in the grain trade on Aug. 15 
last year. At that time we were just 
emerging from the period of abnormal 
speculation in wheat that had taken place 
in the latter part of the 1916-17 harvest 
year, 

This speculation had sprung from the 
entire dislocation of transportation in the 
world’s wheat trade, due to the war. The 
bitterness of this experience was then in 
every one’s mind. It furnished over- 
whelming evidence and unanimity of views 
of all of the thinking men of this country 
as to the necessity of some form of con- 
trol. Your representatives were insistent 
that this should be done, although the 
method of it should entail considerable 
sacrifice in your normal and legitimate 
business, 

There is perhaps little necessity for 
me to review the economics of the grain 
trade over the recent years to you gentle- 
men; on the other hand, it does tend to 
clarify ideas if I review the recent events 
in the trade and if I restate the funda- 
mental economic views which the govern- 
ment holds in this immediate matter. 
There is no way that I can better illustrate 
the subject than to re-survey the history 
of marketing of our last three harvests. 

Such discussions always lead into review 
of prices, and it is therefore necessary to 
define at the outset the method of arriv- 
ing at such data. ‘Po my mind, in review- 
ing those phases of the wheat trade there 
are three datum points. First, the real 
price to the farmer for his wheat; second, 
the price to the consumer for flour; and 
third, the differential between these two, 
which difference includes the costs and 
profits of transportation, grain dealing 
and milling. It also includes the cost and 
profit of speculation. 

In arriving at such data it must be 
remembered that the farmer of necessity 
markets the bulk of his wheat over the 
early part of the harvest year. Therefore 
the average price which the farmer re- 
ceives for his wheat is not the sum of the 
daily market quotations throughout the 
year, less handling chafges, but must be a 
Weighted average of the seasonal time of 
his marketings, The Department of Ag- 
riculture annually estimates the average 
price which the farmers actually receive 
for all their wheat, and those figures rep- 
resent the true return to the farmer, not 
the average of daily quotations. 
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On the other hand, the consumer buys 
his flour from day to day in fairly equal 
amounts throughout the year, and the 
price paid by the consumer is therefore 
fairly well the average of daily quotations 
for flour. In other words, what the farm- 
er receives must be estimated a weighted 
average, what the consumer pays is an 
arithmetical average. I wish to emphasize 
this point, as it is so much the foundation 
of misapprehension and ill-founded dis- 
cussion of those problems. 

We can approximate the differential be- 


tween the farmer andthe consumer fairly 
clearly if we take the usual assumption of 
four and one-half bushels of wheat at the 
annual average received by the farmer as 
representing the farmer’s receipts for the 
raw material of a barrel of flour. On the 
other hand, to determine the actual price 
paid by the final consumer for flour is very 
difficult, owing to the great differences in 
qualities, packages, freights, wholesale 
and retail costs, etc. 

We can, however, find a datum point 
sufficient for purposes of illustrating this 
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discussion if we take the average price of 
flour at, say, all Minneapolis mills as rep- 
resenting broadly the foundation upon 
which the consumers’ prices are based. If 
with these fundamental yardsticks we 
survey the history of marketing the last 
three harvests we find some very illumi- 
nating figures. 

The harvest .year coincides very closely 
with the fiscal year, and if we review the 
course of prices upon these base8 we can 
formulate the following tables: 


Harvest 

year— A B Cc D E F 
1915-16... $0.98 $4.41 $6.09 $1.68 $2.71 $0.81_ 
1916-17... 1.44 6.48 9.88 3.40 9.26 -50 
1917-18*.. 2.01. 9.06 10.15 1.10 1.60 .90 


A—Average realization of farmer per bu 
since control, mid-September (Department 
of Agriculture figures). B—Raw material of 
one barrel (4%x1). C—Average price of 
flour at mill door, Minneapolis. D—Average 
differential between farmers and flour. E— 
Highest differential between September and 
June. F—Lowest differential between Sep- 
tember and June, 

*Since control, 


mid-September, 

The 1915 harvest year was a fairly nor- 
mal marketing year, somewhat disturbed, 
however, by war. The 1916 harvest year 
shows the violent force of war disturbange. 
The 1917 harvest year is one of control. 
We consume approximately 110,000,000 
barrels of flour per annum, therefore the 
cost of handling the grain, the milling and 
speculation cost nearly $200,000,000 more 
in the 1916 harvest year than either the 
1915 or the 1917 harvest. 

It is also interesting to note that, while 
the farmer for the 1917 harvest is receiv- 
ing about $2.50 more for the raw material 
of a barrel of flour, at the same time the 
mill-door price is but 27 cents per barrel 
over the average of 1916 harvest and is 
$6.80 less per barrel than the maximum 
price reached in 1916 harvest year. 

These are not merely dry figures, for in 
their worst aspects they represent acute 
human suffering. When flour went to 
$16.75 a barrel at the mill door in May, 
1917, no one will deny that the greatest of 
hardship resulted from it, and no one can 
deny that this started a dislocation in our 
entire economic life. 

I am not one of those who accuse the 
grain trade of having been responsible for 
this situation. The European govern- 
ments, with their shortening shipping, had 
been compelled to abandon the more re- 
mote markets in the world and had estab- 
lished single agencies in this country for 
the purchase of their necessary foodstuffs 
in competition with our own people, .They 
had to have food to live, and they were 
prepared to pay any price to live. 

In normal times the stabilization of the 
price of wheat may be likened to the level 
of water in a vessel which is connected by 
pipes with several other vessels. The 
pipes connecting these vessels are the lines 
of ocean transportation, and in ordinary 
times the transportation flows over these 
routes as easily as water through an open 
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channel, and an automatic price stabiliza- 
tion is maintained throughout the world. 

But the channels connecting Australia, 
India and the Argentine had been cut off 
or restricted, and our market was without 
any balance wheel. A series of specula- 
tions sprang up that were deplorable be- 
yond words. _ But a microscopic portion 
of this speculation was of deliberate or 
vicious nature. There was no concerted 
manipulation. 

There was a total disturbance to the law 
of supply and demand and, with sky- 
rocketing prices, 350,000 distributors of 
wheat and flour in the United States nat- 
urally marked up the price of the goods 
already in their possession as quotations 
rose. It was inconceivable that our people 
should be subjected to repetitions of these 
events throughout the period of the war, 
if we were to preserve tranquillity and 
efficiency. 

Our situation for the 1917 harvest was 
even more grave and difficult than that of 
the 1916 harvest, because in 1916 there 
was a sufficient supply of wheat, not only 
for our own consumption, but for an ex- 
port surplus actually realized of over 
203,707,598 bushels. The 1917 harvest was 
subjected to a great climatic catastrophe, 
and our stocks from the previous year 
were the lowest in many years; in fact, 
less than one month’s need. 

Our farmers had increased the total 
area of 1917 wheat to next to the largest 
in our history, but the winter-killing had 
resulted in 38 per cent of abandonment 
and a low average yield, and while the 
whole crop was estimated at approximate- 
ly 650,000,000 bushels, we now find from 
the actual marketing returns, plus pres- 
ent estimates of farm holdings, that it 
did not exceed 620,000,000. 

Taking out our normal consumption and 
seed requirements, we were faced with 
searcely 20,000,000 bushels surplus for ex- 
port. The same climatic conditions which 
affected our 1917 crop had also affected 
the crop of the allies, and the needs of the 
allies were greater because of the further 
shortage in shipping and consequent 
further isolation of remote markets. 

Our one dominant thought at this time 
was that not only must our own people 
be fed, but we were eating at a common 
table with the allies, and that we must 
divide our wheat loaf with them, scant as 
it might be. sos 

The question arises daily as to why the 
allies cannot use more corn and leave us 
the wheat. The superior value of wheat 
as breadstuffs lies alone in its durability 
and its palatability, not in its nutrition. 
We have no right to ask more hardship of 
the allies than of ourselves. Beyond this, 
however, lies a long range of practical 
questions, 

There people are ignorant of the art of 
making corn bread; they have little equip- 
ment for home baking; the life of corn 
meal is short; there is a lack of corn mills 
in Europe; it is difficult to ship corn dur- 
ing the germinating season. 

They do mix all the other cereals and 
potatoes in their loaf that it will stand 
and still be aloaf. Their war bread today 
is less palatable than our loaf or our corn 
bread. The loaf to the entire allied world 
has this year been a short loaf—and ours 
has not been the shortest. The installation 


of bread tickets and limited rations | 


among all of them is the vivid proof of 
our common shortage in supply of 
wheat. 

From this situation we had last summer 
to confront two important issues: first, we 
must reduce consumption inside the Unit- 
ed States to a point that would provide the 
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necessary margin for the allies; and 
second, we must take such measures as 
would protect our own people from the 
experiences in distribution of 1917, 
Careful consultation with our allies in- 
dicated that if we could provide a margin 
to them which amounted to a reduction of 
our consumption by about 10 per cent 
they could pull enough from other locali- 
ties accessible to their shipping. But, 
owing to the further shortage of shipping 


and the demands for ships for more rapid” 
transportation of American soldiers, the © 


allied supplies from the more remote mar- 
kets have been further curtailed, and 
later in the year their demands upon us 
increased up to a point where we are now 
shipping 50 per cent of our mill output. 

They are doing their part, however, for 
they have reduced their whole cereal con- 
sumption by 30 per cent, to provide us 
ships for more soldiers. They are today 
living their appeal for more soldiers by 
sacrificing their daily bread. 

We had three possible measures open 
for the reduction of consumption: first, 
rationing; second, to allow the market to 
take its untrammelled course and rise of 
prices to where consumption falls; third, 
to obtain a voluntary reduction of indi- 
vidual consumption by simpler living, 
economy in waste and by substitution of 
other cereals, of which we had a greater 
abundance. 

Any system of positive rationing in the 
United States bristles with difficulties; a 
large part of our population produce their 
own breadstuffs; our consumption varies 
greatly with locality, and more greatly 
with their purchasing power—generally 
speaking, the less the purchasing power, 
the greater the reliance on bread in 
diet. 

Any material ration would be filled with 
inequalities and injustices to be avoided 
to the last moment. Rationing would have 
been enormously expensive, would have 
necessitated a large bureaucratic organi- 
zation and the draining of man-power 
from war to that non-productive oecupa- 
tion. 

It had been contended by many that the 
vast adjustment in consumption would be 
obtained by allowing price levels to rise 
without restraint. I have reiterated often 
enough that reduction in consumption to 
the extent that we require by increasing 
prices is to place the wheat bread out of 
reach of those sections of the community 
who have the least purchasing power, and 
that this whole conception is based on 
conservation for the rich and against the 
poor. The poorer sections of our com- 
munity would have paid in suffering, and 
the better-to-do classes would have paid 
in price. 

Any repetition of rising price levels such 
as those of the 1916-17 harvest year would 
have meant an enormous profit to the mid- 
dlemen, and would have inspired the 
foundation of social discontent from this 
reason alone, if no other. 

In considering the problem, therefore, 
we determined upon a line not hitherto 
applied, and the success of which we now 
believe is complete and one which will be 
remembered as one of the glories of the 
American people in this struggle. That is, 
that we should place the basis of reduction 
almost wholly upon a voluntary footing. 
We have supplemented this with restric- 
tions on retailers designed to prevent 
hoarding by the selfish, by requirement 
of cereal mixing by the bakers and by in- 
creased extraction from our millers. 

We are anxious to preserve the wheat 
basis of the loaf to our industrial. com- 
munity; to secure our conservation, not 


from the necessities of the poorer sections 


of the community, but by saving out of. 


waste and out of the plenty of the well- 
to-do. This is an appeal directly to self- 
sacrifice of those who can spare. 

I do not believe there is another nation 
in the world in which the proportion of 
individuals of so willing a sense of volun- 
tary self-sacrifice is so high as this people 
of ours, and nothing has demonstrated it 
more finely than the conservation in wheat. 
Today there is no suffering in the United 
States, and we are actually shipping 50 
per cent of our monthly mill output to 
the allies, 

The seeond problem with which we were 
confronted was that of the elimination of 
abnormal speculation, and to provide some 
substitute for the law of supply and de- 
mand, This law is not sacred. It can and 
has worked the most intense hardship. Its 
unchecked operation might even jeop- 
ardize our success in war. 

Suppose that we had allowed the com- 
merce in wheat to take its untrammelled 
course; assume that we had made no 
attempt at reduction in consumption; 
that we had done nothing to stabilize 
price; that we had allowed our exchanges 
to continue trading in wheat futures; 
that we had allowed the allies to come to 
our own shores to bid against our own 
people for 30 or 50 per cent of our actual 


' bread supply. What would have been the 


results? 

In the first instance the allies would 
naturally have made sure of purchase in 
our market to the amount of wheat that 
they required. They would have pur- 
chased their requirements during the early 
part of the harvest year when the sup- 
plies were available, and our population 
would have continued to consume, so that 
by this day all classes of our community 
would have been totally without wheat 
bread. 

Today the price of flour, instead of be- 
ing from $10 to $10.50 at the mill door, 
would have been anything from $30 to $50 
per barrel. The $16.75 maximum of 1917 
would have been looked back on as cheap 
flour, for, bear in mind that the 1916 har- 
vest yielded a sufficient surplus for our 
own consumption and afforded the allies 
the surplus they needed; whereas, the 1917 
harvest was short of export requirements 


. by fully 130,000,000 bushels. 


If there was suffering in May, 1917, as 
I am too well aware that there was; if 
there were food riots in New York City 
in the winter of 1917,—what would the 
position have been in this country in this 
winter of 1918? I do not wish to indulge 
in overdrawn statements, but scores of 
our best observers have informed me time 
and again that rioting would have been 
experienced in all our centers of congest- 
ed population, of a violence that leads to 
blood in our gutters. 

In the least result we should have had 
a total instability in the cost of living, a 
total instability in the wage levels of the 
country and, consequently, an enormous 
loss in national efficiency during the period 
when our national efficiency must be at its 
maximum if we hope to survive as free 
men, 

There are matters of psychology rather 
than of economics connected with the 
price of wheat breadstuffs, and these mat- 
ters are of the deepest importance. The 
criterion of the cost of living to the poor 
is the price of wheat bread. The lower 
that we descend in:the scale of economic 
resources in our population, the greater 
do they rely on the loaf for food. Fur- 
thermore, wheat and flour are to a great 


extent psychological governors of other 
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cereal prices, and therefore of me: 
prices. ‘ ‘ 
We need no better proof of this ti\.,, 


_the sympathetic rise in price which t... 


place in the other cereals when it \\.:; 
recently proposed to raise the price .f 
wheat to $2.50 a bushel. The text ti. 
“bread is the staff of life” may not 
based upon dietetic foundations, but it 
has been instilled into hundreds of gen: .- 
ations of humanity until it has beco:: 
the psychological standard of living 4 \\| 
of values. 

These were the things to which we look. «| 
forward last summer, and we felt it 0)); 
duty to prevent with every atom of »... 
thority that lay within our power the di 
asters that lay on the horizon. All disrii, - 
tion of normal commerce is an évil. \\ 
had ‘to choose the least evil. We deter- 
mined to stabilize the price of wheat }) 
order that we should eliminate all spec,- 
lation either by farmer, distributor, mil|«; 
or baker. 

In determining the steps of stabilization 
of prices our first consideration must | 
the position of the farmer, for even wer: 
we devoid of a sense of justice our own 
interest for future production requiri! 
that we look-ahead to the next year beyond. 

In making a determination of a stable 
price, of such wide importance to so many 
millions of people, I did not consider that 
any one man’s judgment should be fin:, 
and therefore the President, upon 
recommendation, assembled a commission 
of eleven men, of whom six were farmers, 
and gave to them the duty of determining 
a fair price for wheat in this national 
emergency. 

These men came to the unanimous con 
clusion that $2.20 for No. 1 northern, «| 
base markets, represented a fair averay: 
profit to the farmer, and the Food Ac 
ministrator was directed by the Presideut 
to maintain that price. 

Certain sections of the community have 
ever since been rife with opinions and dis- 
cussions of this operation. We were tol: 
that it was uneconomic; that it was un 
just; that we should not limit the far 
er’s income without some limit on thc 
things he buys; that limitation of the 
price would stifle production. 

I am aware that these are all possi!)|: 
evils and dangers. The sole question is, 
however, the relative evil of the various 
courses with which we were faced. The 
greatest danger in all such operations i- 
the stifling of production. The existence 
today of probably the greatest growins 
acreage of wheat in our history should |} 
final refutation of this hysteria. 

Much of this discussion has revolve 
around self-interest, lack of ability t 
balance between various factors and dai 
gers, around ill-founded data and aroun: 
exaggerated gloom. Certain fundament:'! 
are often ignored, 

The first is, that with regard to no other 
of our food products has there been « 
demand for export so far above © 
surplus. Of all the other grains togeth«r 
we export less than 2 per cent of our tol! 
supply, and we had available this amoun' 
as a surplus, whereas, as I have said, in 
wheat we must export 30 per cent froi 
our own normal needs and not from sur- 
plus. 

In no other foodstuff has there been 
such an entire distortion of the real fun« 
tions of distribution in the unrestrainc:! 
play of the law of supply and deman 
It is the intention of the government 10’ 
to interfere in price or distribution of 0) 
commodity unless it shall be rendered in 
perative, to minimize suffering at home 
or among the allies. 

(Continued on page 860.) 
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“Every day or so,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “there’s a piece in the paper 
about the Presid 

hut a dreamy kind of poet an ora- 
tor an’ th 

won; an’ then next day comes a 
piece sayin’ he’s so dang common- 
™ sense that him an’ his folks all goes 
{own to the shipyard an’ does rivetin’ work 
mnights. I allow there’s mebby a lie out some- 
Ms, but my idea is that until somebody a dang sight 
more promisin’ shows up all us branch-water Solomons Il 
ll to keep our shirts on an’ stick to what we got. 


ent bein’ nothin’ 


at’s why the war aint 








PROLONGING WHEAT CONSERVATION 

The country is enduring the pinch be- 
tween the end of the old wheat crop and 
the coming of the new without complaint; 
what is necessary, the people are perfect- 
ly willing to do, Vegetables are in season 
and there are plenty of them, which makes 
up for the bread shortage. It may be said 
in truth that people. have practically 
given up eating bread except that made 
by the bakers, which remains palatable. 

Owing to the injudicious and extrava- 
gant use of substitutes, the alleged bread 
made in most households is not edible, 
and as for the stuff set forth in hotels, 
dining-cars and many éating-houses, made 
without any wheat flour, while as a weapon 
of defense and offense it may admirably 
serve a purpose, as an article of diet it 
only excites mirth when it does not pro- 
voke profanity in those whose tempers 
are stronger than their patriotism. 

A due and decent regard for the con- 
tinued prosperity of their stomachs im- 
pels most people wisely to avoid eating 
these experimental messes, and, there be- 
ing as yet no law to compel them to eat 
substitutes, they go without bread en- 
tirely, which, after all, is the best way to 
conserve wheat, 

Substitute bread, as bread, has proved 
a complete failure, not because cereal 
substitutes for wheat flour are not per- 
fectly wholesome and palatable if mixed 
in moderation, but because they have 
been used extravagantly and beyond the 
right proportions. So great have been the 
needs of the allies for wheat flour that, 
in order to meet them, the American peo- 
ple have been compelled to go almost en- 
tirely without it. For a time they are 
able to do this, but it is foolish to contend 
that they relish the things substituted 
for it, or that it would be safe to prolong 
the use of substitutes indefinitely. Only 
dire necessity excuses the kind of bread 
which the hotels and dining-cars are pro- 
ducing and, incidentally, charging a pre- 
posterous price for. : 

The estimated surplus on this year’s 
crop was hardly twenty million bushels, 
whereas the Food Administration actually 
exported, to June, one hundred and twen- 
ty million bushels. The difference, being 
more than five times the exportable sur- 
plus, has been made possible by the self- 
denial of the American people, who were 
willing to go without wheat bread in order 
to serve the cause. This was commend- 


able and no great hardship, although 
substitute bread in itself, had it been gen- 
erally eaten, would have proved such. For- 
tunately it was possible, for a time, to go 
without bread rather than eat it, and this, 
not the consumption of substitutes, is the 
cause of the satisfactory result. 

It is, of course, to be regretted. that 
circumstances made it necessary to go to 
extremes in the use of substitutes, since 
their moderate use, up to fifteen or twenty 
per cent, would have popularized them 
and led to their continuance. It would 
also have demonstrated their usefulness. 
As it is, by going to extremes in their ad- 
mixture, nearly all of them have been dis- 
credited. 

Corn alone has stood the test, largely 
because bakers used it in their mixtures, 
were permitted to combine a large pro- 
portion of wheat flour with it, and under- 
stood how to get the best results by skill- 
ful and intelligent handling. In the house- 
hold, substitutes have been a failure, and 
elsewhere, in hotels and dining-cars, the 
attempt to make bread without any wheat 
flour has, in the main, produced a mys- 
terious and hardened commodity which 
appears on the bills of fare as bread, and 
for which a good, stiff price is charged, 
but which resembles it nearly as much as 
vitrified brick. The only exception is 
good, honest corn bread, which occasional- 
ly is found on dining-cars in the South, 
where the negro cooks know how to 
make it. 

The attempt of the foreign chef, who 
is usually found in American hotels, to 
produce an edible product from corn has 
been one of the humors of the period. He 
has honestly and conscientiously strug- 
gled with the problem, and done his best 
to master it, but he does not understand 
its nature, and the result is a fearful and 
wonderful thing, as uneatable as the table 
decorations of artificial flowers and not 
nearly as pretty to look upon,—a -sorry, 
dejected, apologetic, self-confessed, ex- 
crescence. “Parbleu! c’est la guerre!” is 
the frenzied chef’s sole explanation and 
excuse, and if war is hell, this variety of 
war bread is a fitting concomitant of it. 

All of these excesses in the art of sub- 
stitution, these bad dreams born of a fast- 
emptying national wheat bin, while they 
have been flat failures as bread, have 
nevertheless served a valuable purpose 
and were necessary. They have caused 
people to look with loathing and dread 


‘ upon the bread-platter and go without, 


which conserved wheat admirably, al- 
though it did waste a large amount of per- 
fectly good pig-food, the time of the cook 
and the fuel used in cooking it. 

With a crop in prospect approximating 
a billion bushels of wheat soon to be har- 
vested, the necessity for this kind of con- 
servation will not long continue. Assum- 
ing that the realization will equal, or 
almost equal, expectations, thus securing 
all and more surplus than the allies and 
the troops abroad can use, the American 
people will. have a right to expect a return 
to their normal bread ration, and doubt- 
less the Food Administration will be glad 
to give it to them, as Mr. Hoover has never 
desired to impose unnecessary restrictions 
upon any one. 

It may be desirable to continue the 
production of standard flour for some 
months after the new crop is harvested, 
and the use of substitutes until the sur- 
plus is absolutely assured, but, thereafter, 
there will be no excuse for perpetuating 
conservation of wheat, although any waste 
of it should not be tolerated as long as 
the war lasts. 

There is some talk among over-zealous 
and over-anxious people about continuing 
the present rigorous self-denial indefinite- 
ly, on the theory that the crop for 1919 
may be short, and it is better to be on the 
safe side. This is absurd, for many rea- 
sons: one, it is contrary to the basic prin- 
ciples of the Food Administration, which 
has declared its intention to interfere with 
the law of supply and demand and the 
natural and long-established methods of 
utilizing the crop only so far as is neces- 
sary for war purposes; another, that any 
limitation of the domestic consumption on 
a superabundant harvest would produce 
a congestion which would make it utterly 
impossible either to handle the crop or 
finance it, and, finally, because the Ameri- 
can people would resent the unreasonable- 
ness and injustice of conserving wheat 
and using substitutes when there was 
more in the country than they could eat. 

Only absolute necessity warrants any 
such wheat conservation as the United 
States has experienced since January first. 
Given a situation such as has existed, the 
American bread-eater will good-humored- 
ly submit to any restrictions that may be 
put upon him, however rigorous they may 
be. He understands the reason and is 
perfectly willing to co-operate as long as 
the necessity exists, believing that thereby 
he is helping his country win the war. He 
will make light of his self-denial, and joke 
about it. 

This good-natured complaisance should 
not, however, be misconstrued into a will- 
ingness to do without bread, wheat bread, 
real bread, indefinitely, simply to meet 
some future emergency which is problem- 
atical at most. Given an unusually large 
crop, providing all the surplus that can 
be exported, he will insist, with reason, 
that he should be permitted to eat his 
share of it, and the justice of his demand 
cannot be controverted by any theory of 
possible requirements in the remote fu- 
ture, nor by any academic claim that the 
bread now put before him is good for his 
soul, even if his appetite rejects it. He 
knows better, and he will claim his rights. 

The Food Administration has not only 
done well, it has done marvelously well. 
It has accomplished the impossible, and 
no one has suffered because of its regula- 
tions. With the safe harvesting of a boun- 
tiful wheat crop, more than sufficient for 
all requirements at home and abroad, it 
will have accomplished its mighty task, 
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and except for the continued direction of 
the milling and grain trades necessary to 
prevent speculation or profiteering, its 
functions, so far as this branch of the .- 
food supply is concerned, should properly 
become supervisory. No doubt this will 
be its declared position as soon as a suffi- 
cient wheat crop is absolutely assured. 





A PATRIOTIC SERVICE 

From every section of the country come 
reports of heads of households who, guid- 
ed in their action by: purely patriotic mo- 
tives, are returning to millers and dealers 
surplus supplies of wheat flour purchased 
last autumn. In several states the amount 
of flour so returned has warranted the 
Food Administration in making special 
arrangements to have the flour resacked 
and forwarded for export; in some in- 
stances the returned flour has even been 
offered as a contribution to the govern- 
ment and has been so accepted. 

Save for those who are in position to 
render active service to the nation, no 
action can be more unselfishly patriotic 
than this. Many persons, particularly 
farmers, according to their long-estab- 
lished custom put in their season’s flour 
supply in the autumn. There was, early 
last fall, no apparent need for making an 
exception to this rule, and thousands of 
rural folk merely observed their usual 
practice in buying a thousand pounds, or 
perhaps, even a ton, of flour when they 
delivered their wheat to the local mill. 
Added to these were others who, from mo- 
tives of prudence rather than lack of 
patriotism, supplied themselves with flour 
against the possibility of future scarcity: 

The result of this buying was at that 
time described as “hoarding.” It formed, 
in September and October, a heavy drain 
on available supplies of wheat flour, and 
created a special problem with which the 
Food Administration had to deal. While 
no reliable estimate is available, it is cer- 
tain that the purchase of flour for family 
reserves constituted not less than twenty- 
five, and possible as much as fifty, per 
cent of the tremendous demand for the 
product which millers were called upon to 
meet at that period. To some extent this 
buying beyond immediate needs was 
looked upon with equanimity, because it 
was felt that it would equalize itself; 
consumers, having their supplies accu- 
mulated, could be, to that extent, counted 
out of the future market. 

It was only when this hoarded flour was 
found to.be a factor in the net supplies 
available for foreign’ shipment that the 
Food Administration found it necessary 
to call upon holders to surrender it. Quite 
naturally, much of the flour was gone be- 
yond recovery; either its owners selfishly 
determined that they were entitled to the 
use of what they had, or it already had 
been consumed. On the other hand, a sub- 
stantial quantity of it was merely stored 
‘in reserves of households not lacking in 
appreciation of their duty to the country 
and loyalty to the Food Administration. 

It is this flour which has for weeks past 
and is still coming out of its hiding-places. 
Farmers are hauling it to town and offer- 
ing it to the local miller or to retail deal- 
ers for resale to those not supplied. The 
quantity so restored to trade channels can- 
not, of course, be estimated, but that it is 
considerable is shown by reports from 
millers in every part of the country, who 
are surprised at this evidence of the vol- 
untary patriotism of a class not popularly 
supposed to be concerned about such de- 
tails in connection with the nation’s war 
problems. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 


Fraternity Holds Annual Convention at In- 
dianapolis—J. A. Wells Retires as Sec- 
-retary—New Constitution Planned 


The twenty-third annual convention of 
the Fraternity of Operative Millers was 
held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
June 4-7, with a total registration of 306. 
The attendance was Gheappoleting. Of the 
registrants 184 were millers, and of this 
number about 90 were members of the 
F.O.M.A. The remainder-represented va- 
rious allied and auxiliary lines, and vis- 
itors. 

The most important business transacted 
was a change made in the constitution and 
by-laws by which the secretary of the as- 
sociation is not required to be an operative 
miller, and instead of being elected he is 
to be appointed by the executive commit- 
tee. 


At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee, following the last session of the con- 
vention, John A. Wells, who has served as 
secretary since the Buffalo convention, 
retired, and Hugo Roos, of Kansas City, 
was appointed in ‘his stead. Mr. Roos 
has been chief oiler of the Grinders, a 
social or tion within the fraternity, 
of which he has made a great success. 

As several changes have been made in 
the constitution and by-laws at the last 
three conventions, it was voted to instruct 
the executive committee to have drawn up 
a complete new constitution and by-laws, 
with view of making unnecessary these 
frequent changes. 

OFFICERS ELECTED 

Colonel William H. Corrie, superintend- 
ent Empire Mills, St. Thomas, Ont., was 
elected president; Charles O. Rieske, 
Durst Milling Co., Dayton, Ohio, vice- 
president; A. C. Brantin, National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, re-elected 
treasurer. A. H. ao St. Paul, Minn., 
and C. H. Barnard, Wellington, Kansas, 
were elected to the executive committee 
for one year. 

THE PROGRAMME 

Following the address by the president, 
C. W. Beavers, the report of the secre- 
tary, J. A. Wells, and of: the treasurer, 
A. C. Brantingham, the following num- 
bers on the programme were presented: 

Colonel Charles B. Jenkins, of the No- 
blesville (Ind.) Milling Co., gave a stir- 
ring patriotic address on subject 
“Your Job,” which was much appreciated. 

B. C. Williams, superintendent David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
read a paper on “Skilled Millers,” treat- 
ing it from three angles,—efficiency, serv- 
ice and opportunity. 

Colonel William H. Corrie spoke on 
“Milling in Canada During the War, and 
Present Milling Methods.” 

Discussions of wheat and corn milling 
were led by P. H. Lawson, superintendent 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Charles O. Rieske, the subject being 
treated from the points of view of grind- 
ing, reduction, purifying and bolting. 

Frctennse H. H. Brown, of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, United States rtment 
of Agriculture, gave a talk on “The Grain 
Dust Explosion Prevention Campaign,” 
which was illustrated with moving pic- 
tures and a dust explosion exhibition. 

Frank J. Becker, superintendent Texas 
Star Flour Mill, Galveston, Texas, talked 
on “The Well-Balanced Mill and Its Re- 
lation to Close Yields.” 

An address was made by C. A. Russell, 
division superintendent, on “Grain Stand- 
ards,” and various samples of wheat were 
on exhibition. 

In the absence of W. B. Hoover, Chi- 
cago, his paper on “Milling of Substitutes 
and Cereals” was read P. H. Lawson. 
The subject was considered under the 
subdivisions of extraction, quality and 
moisture. 

Professor H. E. Barnard, Indiana state 
food administrator, spoke on “74 per cent 
Flour Extraction, and 100 per cent Flour 
and its Analysis.” 

Several changes were made in the- pro- 
gramme owing to the absence of 
who had been assigned subjects. These 
changes included an address by E. T. 
Bauer, superintendent Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, St. Joseph, Mo., on 
“Adapting the Mill to Wheat Flour Sub- 
ws tf A il W. Flaherty, superin- 
tendent t Mills, L ny” Va., 
who was a designated | r on dis- 
cussion of t and Corn Milling”; 
by Frank Kell, president Wichita F 
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Mill & Elevator Co., on “The 
rative Miller’s Part in Winning the. 
ar”; by W. S. Barker, Owensboro, Ky., 
on “The Value of the Purifier in Making 
100 per cent Flour,” and by J. H. Ham- 


Texas 


mill, consul 
Division, New 
tration, and Milling Under its Regula- 
tions.” 

Several talks were added to the pro- 
gramme. R. W. Mitchell, of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Cereal Chemists, 
talked on the subject of “The Miller and 
the Cereal Chemist.” C. P. Todebush, of 
the Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. 
Louis, who has recently returned from 
Russia, spoke on “Conditions in Russia,” 
as he observed them. 

(Continued on page 867.) 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Rye Flour and Wheat Substitutes Have Bet- 
ter Tone—Occasional Quotations on New 
Flour, but No Sales Reported 

Special legrams to The Northwestern 
Miliere-Quetations subject to confirmation.) 

Curcaco, Iux., June 11—A decided ad- 
vance in ‘the price of rye flour has taken 
place here within the week. There was a 

in of at least $1.50 bbl, which has been 
brought about largely by the fact that the 
Grain Corporation in New York has been 
making heavy purchases of this product 
throughout this section. An occasional 
quotation on new flour from the South- 
west is being heard of, but no sales have 
been reported as yet. Barley flour sold 
Saturday and yesterday as low as $8 bbl, 
and fancy grades $9.50, in cotton. 

C. H. Cuarren. 








Bostrow, Mass., June 11.—There is a 
better tone to the market for all flour 
substitutes, although the demand has as 

et not increased. Some shippers are 

olding at slightly higher prices. No 
wheat flour on offer. Millfeed dull, with 
only occasional offerings of rye feed, 
barley feed and stock feed at unchanged 


prices. 
Louis W. DePass. 





Puiaperen1a, Pa., June 11.—Flour 
scarce and steady, with demand equal to 
offerings. Substitutes freely offered, dull 
and weak. Samuet S. DantrEts. 





Surplus Stocks in Some States 

The Milling Division of the United 
States Food Administration is advised 
that stocks of flour in lower Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey are more than sufficient to care for 
reasonable needs. Mills contemplating 
shipments into this territory should first 
communicate with Howard Heinz, chair- 
man of Zone No. 9, Philadelphia. 

The federal food administrator for 
Massachusetts advises the New York office 
that there is a surplus stock of corn meal 
and corn flour, barley flour, und oat- 
meal, rye flour and rye in Massa- 
chusetts. Mills are urged to use caution 
in making shipments into that state, on 
account of the possibility of some buyers 


refusing to accept deliveries on contracts 


at this time. 

Word was received today from the food 
administrator of Tennessee that flour 
stocks there are comparatively heavy, and 
shipments should be discontinued for the 
time being. 

Britain Will Need Wheat 

Wasurncton, D. C., June 8.—The in- 
crease in Great Britain’s wheat acreage 
this year should not cause any diminution 
in the quantities of cereal foods shipped 
from the United States to England, ac- 
cording to a cable received from the Brit- 
ish ministry of food. Great Britain, like 
the United States, keenly feels the need 
for the development of a food surplus to 
guard against future unfavorable exi- 
gencies. 

The crop increase will not be appre- 
ciable from the stand t of and’s 
total consum . It is obviously the 
duty of the United States and Canada to 
send across all the food that shipping 
facilities will permit to be loaded. 

The cable is as follows: “Considerable 
misapprehension has been caused by mis- 
interpretation of statements as to in- 
creased yield of cereals likely to be ob- 
tained in the United Kingdom during 
1918. 

“Excellent work has been done toward 





available wheat 3; but 
even if most tes, 
which are entirely dependent “re the 
weather and yield per acre, were fulfilled, 


the increase would not be appreciable 
from the standpoint of production, as it 
is understood in Canada and the United 
States; and the ministry of food has no 
reason to think that increased cereal pro- 
duction in this country will, at any rate 
for the present, relieve the United States 
and Canada from furnishing the bulk of 
wheat supplies whieh are essential to vic- 


tory. 

“The wheat production of the United 
Kingdom for 1917 was 64,323,000 bus, and 
the increased acreage this year is esti- 
mated at 45 per cent.” 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





SALES FOR JULY SHIPMENT 


Milling Division Warns Against Selling for 
Shipment After Date on Which 
Present Guaranty Expires 


The following bulletin, dated June 11, 
has been issued by the Northwestern Divi- 
sion of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration Milling Division: 

There will no relaxation in the re- 
straint —— on flour or wheat prices, 
and while new plans are under contem- 
plation, these will not materially change 
the situation. 

The guaranty of the Grain Corporation 
against decline in value of wheat and 
flour on hand unsold as provided in their 
contract expires June 30, and it is highly 
desirable that millers should make every 
effort to effect shipment of all existing 
flour orders prior to June 30 and to utilize 
in manufacture their present wheat accu- 
mulations before that date. 

While we hope the government guaran- 
ty for the crop of 1918 can be made effec- 
tive to dealers and millers-instead of be- 
ing confined alone to producers, this 
assurance cannot be definitely given at 
this time. Millers should not sell for ship- 
ment subsequent to June 30 until definite- 
ly advised of new regulations, and in the 
interim mills must not under any circum- 
stances exceed the present wheat basis of 
flour and feed selling basis on any sale. 








Bakers’ Meeting Date Changed 

The mass meeting of retail master bak- 
ers, which was to have been held in Chi- 
cago, June 26, has been postponed to July 
16-17. The meeting is called by the Chi- 
cago Retail Master Bakers’ executive 
board, looking toward the formation of 
an association of the retail master bakers 
of America, Considerable interest has 
been evinced in the meeting, and it is ex- 
pected that the attendance will be large. 


War Taxes to Raise $8,000,000,000 

Wasurineoton, D. C., June 8.—Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo has presented 
revenue estimates to Congress with recom- 





_mendations that $8,000,000,000 be raised 


by taxation in the forthcoming legislation. 

he Secretary of the Treasury estimates 
expenditures for the next fiscal year at 
$24,000,000,000. 

The recommendations include proposed 
heavy increases in war profits, income 
taxes, and a heavy tax on all luxuries. 
Consideration of the new revenue legis- 
lation began with hearings before the 
ways and means committee today. : 

hough the lines of the new tax laws 
have not og taken definite shape, it is 
anticipated that the new legislation will 
lay heavy burdens on all large incomes, 
beginning with those in excess of $10,000. 
War profits will be similarly levied 
against. 

Among the proposed taxes which are 
being received with favor by members of 
the committee is a consumption tax on 
gasoline. It is predicted that such a tax 
will be incorporated in the forthcoming 
bill. Ricwarp Bb. Wartrovs. 


Federation Makes Refund 

Curcaco, Ir1., June 11.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A few weeks ago an appeal was 
sent out by Secretary Husband, of the 
Millers’ National Federation, for subscrip- 
tions for a fund to defray or; tion ex- 
penses of the Millers’ Committee incurred 
Ee Dr to the appointment of the Mill- 





Division. retary Husband has 
mailed to all subscribers checks represent- 
ing 47.6 per cent refund, and all indebt- 

ness has been paid. 
C. H. Cuatren. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbls: June 9 June 10 
June8 Junel 1917 1916 











Minneapolis ....223,095 199,060 251,340 222,735 
Duluth-Superior 15,830 9,680 25,725 19,150 
Milwaukee ..... 9,200 4,500 6,000 10,700 
+ BOA: 6 crews 248,125 213,240 282,065 252,585 
Outside mills*..115,075 ...... 163,236 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.363,200 ...... 445,300 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 4,900 7,750 27,600 27,100 
St. Louist ..... 16,900 14,400 36,500 44,500 
Buffalo ........ 63,600 61,470 118,650 98,700 
Rochester ..... 3,600 38,250 11,200 13,900 
Chicago ....... 14,500 17,500 18,000 22,750 
Kansas City.... 8,500 4,000 42,850 55,800 
Kansas Cityt... 53,330 67,840 122,415 163,895 
TosGe- is canes 6,200 »700 19,500 23,700 
Toledof ....... 20,800 9,990 32,955 44,330 
Nashville** .... 33,280 23,330 65,460° 70,345 
Portland, Oreg.. 14,790 9,880 9,085 ...... 
Seattle ........ 25,120 11,935 21,140 11,805 
Tacoma ....... 8,665 28,910 48,700 65,145 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

June 9 June 10 
June 8 ios 1 1917 1916 


Minneapolis ....... 43 49 46 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 29 70 54 
Outside mills* ....: 42 40 60 54 

Average spring.. 43 38 53 50 
Milwaukee ........ 70 34 42 44 
St. Louis ......... 10 15 55 70 
St. Loutst .,...... 22. 19 47 74 
BURR silks cscaees 38 37 71 59 
Rochester ........ 17 16 55 69 
CRANE 55.0.0 v0 onc 53 58 60 86 
Kansas City ...... 10 5 60 78 
Kansas Cityt ..... 17 22 43 63 
TORE Kb eetninwecsds 13 12 40 49 
TOOGEE ose cttese 26 11 41 46 
Nashville** ....... 19 14 41 49 
Portland, Oregon... 36 24 27 6% 
Seattle ....sceceee 68 26 51 29 
TACOMA .csccccces 15 50 76 9 

Totals oi bers 31 26 52 53 
Minnesota-Dakotas 43 38 53 50 
Other states ...... 29 24 60 56 


Flour output for week ending June 8 at all 
above points shows an increase of 6 per cent 
from week ending June 1. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFiour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville, 





Federal Barley Standards 

Wasurneoton, D. C., June 8.—Investi- 
gations preliminary to the establishment 
of standard grades for barley are being 
undertaken by the Bureau of Markets of 
the Department of Agriculture, it has 
been announced. Similar work on pro- 
posed standards for flaxseed has been un- 
der way for some weeks. 

Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 





Exports to Norway 

The War Trade Board expects soon to 
announce Getails of an agreement with 
Norway in connection with food ship- 
ments. , 

An arrangement may be made by which 
poe traders will geen export 
icenses for Norway, but the details have 
not yet been worked out. Traders, how- 
ever, are strongly ur, to make no com- 
mitments, either for purchase of com- 
modities or for freight space, until they 
have applied for and obtained export 
licenses. 





A New Corn Pest 

Wasurneton, D. C., June 8.—One of 
the most destructive insect pests of corn, 
known as the European cornstalk borer, 
discovered in eastern Massachusetts last 
summer, is spreading rapidly to other 
neighboring localities, wt to ento- 
mologists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

In the caterpillar stage this pest, when 
full grown, mg about one inch in length, 
grayish in color and covered with numer- 
ous small, round, dark-colored specks. 

It bores into the cornstalks at the 
joints beneath the leaf sheaths or into the 

ases of the ears. As many as two dozen 
penne eae have been found inhabiting 
one dry stalk. 


Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 
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DISPOSITION OF EXCESS PROFITS 





Commissioner of Internal Revenue Explains Plan Whereby Millers Showing 
Profits in Excess ‘of 25c Per Bbl May Dispose of Flour 
to Government at Reduced Price 


The United States Food Administra- 
tion Milling Division has forwarded to all 
wheat flour millers in vy with it, 
and operating mills of 75 bbls rated ca- 
pacity and over, a bulletin (MD. 1325) 
regarding excess profits. bulletin 
consists largely of the following letter 
from Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner of 
the Internal Revenue Department, to 
Herbert C. Hoover, Food Administrator: 


June 1, 1918, 
Hon. Herbert C. Hoover, United States 

Food Administrator, Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. Hoover: Reference is 
made to the memorandum handed to this 
department by Judge Glasgow, attorney 
for the Food Administration, relative to 
certain desired reductions from the profits 
made by certain millers in making their 
income tax returns: 

You state that these millers have ex- 
ceeded the maximum net profits of 25c 
per barrel permitted by the Food Ad- 
ministration, and that it is now proposed 
by them to divert to the government these 
excess profits. This they propose to ac- 
complish by selling flour to the army, the 
navy or to the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, as you may direct, at a price 
sufficiently reduced that the reduction will 
cover such excess profits; the whole 
transaction to be under the supervision 
of the Food Administration. Having 
done this, they desire that in making 
their income: tax returns they be permit- 
ted to deduct from their earnings: these 
excess profits of which they have given the 
government the benefit, 

You further state that in some in- 
stances these millers now have on hand a 
sufficient quantity of flour with which to 
liquidate the excess, and wish to discharge 
the obligation which they are assuming to 
the government in that way, and they 
desire an expression from this depart- 
ment as to its attitude toward allowing 
such deduction, 

You also state there is another class 
of millers who have not at this time on 
hand, and will not have, flour sufficient to 
liquidate such obligations by the time the 
income tax return is due, and these millers 
propose that each will acknowledge an 
obligation to the United States in a sum 
equal to such excess profits, and enter 
such obligation upon his books, and they 
likewise wish to know the attitude of this 
department toward allowing this liability 
is a deduction from their profits in their 
income tax returns. 

Since it seems proper that the taxpayers 
should have the benefit by way of deduc- 
tion of so much of such excess profits as 
are turned over to the government, _ 
are advised that this department makes 
no objection to accomplishing the desired 
purpose in the manner stated; with the 
understanding, however, that in each in- 
stance the amount which is asked to be 
allowed as a deduction shail be clearly 
liquidated and a certificate furnished by 
the Food Administration showing the 
imount ascertained and paid, or which is 
payable and for which liability has been 
acknowledged, as the case may be. 

In either case, the taxpayer should at- 
‘ach to his income tax returns the Food 
\dministration certificate showing the 

‘iount he has paid or for which he has 
icknowledged liability. This will sim- 
plify the transaction and afford the best 
evidence of the amount of deduction to 
which the taxpayer is entitled, and aid in 
‘voiding administrative delays and com- 
plications, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dantet C. Ropzr, issioner. 


The bulletin concludes as follows: 
_ It will be seen from this communication 
‘hat the Internal Revenue Department 
v il appre the action of mills in se 
‘o the army, navy, marine corps, and F. 
\dministration “@rain Corporation, suf- 
ficient flour at nominal price to liquidate 
such accumulations, 

On and after this date, mills in ac- 
cordance with the above will not 
ingly sell flour below actual cost ex 
to the army, navy, marine corps, and F. 
Administration Grain Corporation. 


: 
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sales made below cost to others than the 
above will be regarded as disbursements 
for which no deduction will be allowed. 





CORN AND OATS PRODUCTS 


Rules Issued Covering Quality ef Various 
Products Milled from Corn, Oats, 
Barley, Ete. 

The Milling Division has issued a bul- 
letin (Series B, Supplement 32) giving 
the following rules for manufacturers of 
corn, oats and barley products: 





RULE 6 


On and after July 1, 1918, the licensee 
shall not quote or sell products of corn 
under the following designations unless 
the products conform to the specifications 
indicated thereunder. 

The texture of product shall be deter- 
mined by sifting with hand sieves clothed 
with the cloth specified, which shall be the 
standard bolting cloths now in use, 
whether of woven wire, grits gauze or 
bolting silk. 

The analyses of products for moisture, 
fat, carbohydrates, fiber, ash or other 
quality or content, shall be made by the 
official methods of the American Associa- 
tion of Agricultural Chemists: 

Pearl or table hominy—Shall be deger- 
minated hulled corn, screened or dusted 
over a No. 10 wire cloth or 5/64-inch 
perforated metal, and shall not contain 
more than 14 per cent moisture and 1 per 
cent fat, by ether extraction. 

Coarse table grits—Shall be made from 
hominy, or clean, sound corn, ground and 
screened through No. 12 wire cloth and 
dusted over No. 16 wire cloth, and shall 
contain not more than 14 per cent mois- 
ture and 11% per cent fat, by ether extrac- 
tion. 

Medium table grits—Shall be made 
from hominy, or clean, sound corn, 
ground and screened through No. 14 wire 
cloth and dusted over No. 20 wire cloth, 
and shall contain not more than 14 per 
cent moisture and 11% per cent fat, by 
ether extraction. 

Fine table grits—Shall be made from 
hominy, or clean, sound corn, und and 
screened through No. 16 wire cloth and 
dusted over No. 28 wire cloth, and shall 
contain not more than 14 per cent mois- 
ture and 1¥, per cent fat, by ether extrac- 
tion. 

Cream meal—Shall be made from hom- 
iny or grits, screened through No. 22 wire 
cloth and dusted over No. 72 grits gauze, 
and shall contain not more 14 per 
cent moisture and 1% per cent fat, by 
ether extraction, or 124% per cent mois- 
ture and 2%, per cent fat. 

Corn flour—Shall be made from hom- 
iny, grits, or cream meal, and shall be of 
a texture fine enough so that not less than 
75 per cent will sift through No. 9XX 
bolting silk, and balance s sift through 
No. 72 grits gauze; shall be of an even 
color, and shall contain not more than 
134 per cent moisture and 11% per cent 
fat, by ether extraction, or 12144 per cent 
moisture and 2 per cent fat. 

Standard meal—Shall be made from 
clean, sound corn with Bs gpharypoen 10 
per cent of feed removed and approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of cream meal or grits 
extracted, and shall contain not more 
than 13 per cent moisture, and 2 per cent 
fat, by ether extraction. 

Pearl meal—Shall be made from clean, 
sound corn with approximately 15 per cent 
of the bran and germ removed, and if 
sold for export shall contain not more 
than 10 per cent moisture. 

Plain or unbolted meal—Shall be made 
from clean, sound corn with approximate- 
ly 5 per cent of bran and germ 
and if sold for export contain not 
more than 9 per cent moisture. 

“Whole,” “old-fashioned,” or “water 
ground meal”—Shall be clean, sound 
corn to a “soft” meal, and if sold 
for export shall contain not more than 9 
per cent moisture. 

Note to Rule 6. The -moisture content 
for hominy, grits, cream meal and corn 
flour has been placed at the outside limit, 


and is not intended to limit contracts ex- 
pressly providing for a lower moisture 
content. rg ote customarily require 
¥% per cent than the above limita- 
tions, and many domestic buyers also 
peeery demand the lower maximum. The 
ood Administration has fixed the maxi- 
mum at the higher level with a view to 
protecting the smaller millers with less 
lete equipment engaged in local 
trade in which durability is not so essen- 
tial. The large millers with wider distri- 
bution should note the advisability of ad- 
hering to the lesser maximum in protect- 
ing their customers and their own trade. 


RULE 7 


The licensee shall not sell corn meal, 
corn grits, or hominy, except on the basis 
of the following differentials: 

Basis, 100-Ib cotton or jute bags: 50-lb 
cotton, 5c per 100 Ibs over basis; 25-lb 
cotton, 15c over; 10-lb cotton, 35c over; 
5-lb cotton, 70c over; 50-lb paper, 10c 
under basis; 25-Ib paper, 5c under; 10-lb 
paper, 10c over basis;. 5-lb paper, 20c 
over; 3-lb paper, 45c over. Extra charge 
for burlapping, baling or double sacking, 
35c per 100 Ibs. 

RULE 8 


The licensee shall ship all corn products 
in such condition that they shall arrive at 
destination point in the United States 
cool and sweet and in merchantable con- 


dition, unless there is an express agree- . 


ment in writing to the contrary. 





HARVEST NOW IN PROGRESS 


Ideal Conditions in Southwest — Weather 
Warm and Clear—Pacific North- 
west Needs More Rainfall 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The wheat harvest is in 
progress under highly favorable condi- 
tions in the southern district of the South- 





west. Temperatures are fairly high, but 
in some districts there have mn bene- 
ficial showers.. All rts tell of the 


splendid condition of the wheat, and un- 
less a wet harvest interferes, the crop in 
the Southwest may now be vegetal as 
made. 

R. E. Srerure. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 11.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The wheat crop condition re- 
mains excellent, and cutting has com- 
menced in some sections of Missouri. The 
weather the last three days was warm and 
sunshiny.' Cutting no doubt will be gen- 
eral throughout Missouri and southern 
Illinois next week. 

Perer Derwien. 








Seartiz, Wasu., June 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—Another week has passed 
without rains. In the dry belt and on 
light soils rain is badly needed, and 
would be of great benefit everywhere. 
Serious damage has not been done so far 
excepting in limited areas, and timely 
rains would practically restore the earlier 


high promise. 
i W. C. Tirrary. 





Train of Flour for Government 

Wasutnetox, D. C., June 8.—A train 
of 127 freightcars laden with 40,367 bbls 
of wheat flour, valued at $442,914, was the 
net return of a drive conducted in the 
state of Arkansas to secure flour for shi 
ment to the army and the allies. The 


-average price of the flour turned in was 


$10.97 per bbl f.o.b. shipping point. It 
was moved at an average of a $11.08, 
or aS below the market at New 


Orleans, the pping yoint, where $11.70 
was being quoted at time of the re- 
purchase. 


Ricwarp B. Warnovs. 





May Food Shipments 
Wasninoton, D. C., June 8—May 
shipments of cereal foods to the allies 
from North America aggregated 700,278 





tons, as a t 836,034 for April. The 
total was distributed as follows: 

Com modities— Tons 
Corn and corn products ............-. 67,276 
Oats and oat products ..........6++- 165,961 
Rye and rye products .........++... 8,684 
Barley and barley products ......... 87,642 
Wheat and wheat products ......... 371,263 
Rice, beans, peas, ete. .....6 6. eeeeee 9,462 

WOR. cua <chie cash opadeamres trade's 700,278 


855 
CROP OF 931 MILLION BUS 


Government Forecast Sees 587 Million Bus of 
Winter and 344 Million of Spring 
¢ Wheat in Sight on June 1 


A gain of 15,000,000 bus of winter 
wheat since May 1 is seen in the govern- 
ment crop report of June 1, the estimated 
production being 587,000,000 bus. This 
compares with 418,000,000 bus in 1917, 
and a 1912-1916 average of 552,000,000. 

The outlook for spring wheat is even 
more encouraging, the estimate being 344,- 
000,000 bus, against 233,000,000 last year, 
and a 1912-1916 aver of 257,000,000. 
waite figures are ‘ed Plan (000’s omit- 

: 
) —Acres—, --Production—, 
; 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Winter wheat. 36,392 27,424 586,915 418,070 
Spring wheat.. 22,489 18,509 343,987 232,758 
All wheat .... 58,881 45,933 930,902 650,828 

The condition of winter wheat June 1 
was eStimated as 83.8, against a 10-year 
average at the same period of 80.8. Spring 
wheat stood at 95.2, against an average 
condition of 93:7. Thus the condition. for 
all wheat on June 1, estimated at 87.7, 
was well over the 10-year average of 85.3, 
and still further ahead of last year, when 
the condition on June 1 stood at 78.5, 

The leading winter wheat states, ac- 
cording to the June 1 estimate, are: Kan- 
sas, 97 million bus; Illinois, 51 million; 
Indiana, 50 million; Missouri, 50 million; 
Nebraska, 43 million; Ohio, 35 million; 
Oklahoma, 32 million. Of the sprin 
wheat states, North Dakota leads, wit 
92 million bus, followed by Minnesota 
with 65 million and South Dakota with 
56 million. 

The oats crop is estimated at 1,500,000,- 
000 bus, against 1,587,000,000 last year, 
and a 1912-1916 average of 1,296,000,000. 
The barley crop is put at 235,000,000 bus, 
against 209,000,000 in 1917, and an aver- 
age of 202,000,000. 





The Wheat Crop by States 
The wheat crop of the United States, as 


officially estimated by the Department of* ~ 


Agriculture for four years, is shown below, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








WINTER 
*1918 1917 1916 1916 
New York .... 17,526 8,385 8,400 11,875 
New Jersey .. eee 1,691 1,800 1,560 
Pennsylvania... 23,730 24,482 26,125 24,606 
Delaware .... «...- 2,162 1,860 1,875 
Maryland .... 10,603 11,475 10,400 10,272 
Virginia ...... 20,851 17,920 15,240 16,974 
West Virginia. ases 4,410 4,422 4,600 
North Carolina 13,319 9,766 9,135 9,810 
South Carolina..... 1,838 2,226 2,430 
Georgia ...... Sess 2,074 3,808 3,575 
CRED s%ccccecs $5,816 41,140 21,600 40,194 
Indiana ...... 50,809 33,392 19,440 46.580 
Illinois ....... 61,5563 30,400 16,775 53,200 
Michigan ..... 8,416 15,210 13,280 20,448 
Wisconsin .... wees 2,232 1,539 2,300 
TOWG siicecess 8,411 2,976 6,290 13,975 
Missouri ..... 49,999 27,640 16,576 34,108 
Nebraska ..... 43,049 7,164 64,800 66,618 
Minnesota .... ewee 1,440 910 1,170 
South Dakota. .... 1,680 2,775 2.562 
Kansas ....... 97,114 45,670 97,560 105,938 
Kentucky 13,808 9,000 8,010 9,900 
Tennessee 10,321 4,830 7,885 9,030 
Alabama ..... ove 930 461,045 8=1,200 
Mississippi asee 210 90 100 
TeXAS ..c-eeee 8,340 16,200 13,200 25,575 
Oklahoma 32,267 35,650 29,585 38,860 
Arkatisas ..... «... 3,360 1,880 2.760 
Montana ..... 16,692 7,866 11,826 22,680 
Wyoming ..... ar 1,500 1,470 1,560 
Colorado ..... 9,572 7,728 17,400 - 9,360 
New Mexico sees 1,340 072 = =14,144 
Arizona ...... owes 826 1,160 1,092 
Uta sccccvree 4,782 3,220 6,000 6,125 
Nevada ...... hiss 104 490 572 
Idaho ........ 8,213 6,580 8,256 11,310 
Washington 10,466 10,868 18,285 35,880 
Oregon ....... 12,811 8,400 13,340 16,200 
California 6,469 7,425 6,600 7,040 
Totals ..... 586,915 418,070 480,633 673,947 

SPRING 
*1918 1917 1916 1915 
Maine ....... “ees 154 135 112 
Vermont .... sss 60 25 30 
Wisconsin ... seat 3,095 1,776 2,362 
Minnésota ... 65,294 56,525 25,500 69,700 
es, reed 6,375 2,860 5,010 
North Dakota 92,247 66,000 39,325 151,970 
South Dakota 56,262 60,344 22,050. 1,200 
Nebraska ... .... 6,600 3,750 4,400 
Kansas ..... open 264 420 600 
Montana .... .-.. 10,098 16,830 19,500 
Wyoming we 2,706 2,200 1,756 
Colorado “% 5,808 4,485 4,410 
New Mexico es 1,242 1,032 832 
Utah ..accces a9 2,430 §8 1,900 2,100 
Nevada ..... ee 1,036 1,102 1,088 
Tdaho ....... is 8,250 6,815 7,420 
Washington $3,437 18,360 19,350 15.540 
Oregon .....- ‘e068 4,411 6,210 3,826 
Totals ..... 348,987 232,758 155.765 361,854 





Grand totais.930,902 650,828 636,318 1,026,801 
*Based on condition June 1. 


Canada, in 1917, harvested 14,756,000 
acres of wheat, producing 233,742,000 bus 
of grain. 
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Minweapouis, Tuespay, June 11, 1918 


The come 9 wheat flour output last 
week inc 24,085 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending June 8) 223,095 bbls, 
against 251,340 in 1917, 222,735. in 1916, 
and 286,190 in 1915. Today, 18 mills are 
in operation. 














The flour. market is dull and featureless. 
A limited inquiry is noted from day to 
day, but it lacks snap and interest. The 
trade temporarily seems to be in a rut. 
Many of important buying centers re- 
port sufficient stocks on hand to last for 
some time. There does not seem to be a 
scarcity anywhere, 

The demand for rye flour is very slow. 
The wants of the trade, so far as this 
particular commodity is concerned, seem 
to be well taken care of, and there is a 
surplus on hand in most markets. There 
is no possibility of rye being considered a 
substitute for wheat on this crop. The 
Milling Division of the Food Administra- 
tion has issued a notice that under no 
conditions is rye to be considered as a sub- 
stitute and, furthermore, it does not con- 
template placing it in the list of substi- 
tutes. The Wheat Export Co. is again 
buying rye flour for export, and this may 
relieve situation. : 

Barley flour and other substitutes are 
quiet. The New York office of the Mill- 
ing Division of the Food Administration 

accept offers for a limited amount of 
barley flour at not to exceed $8.50 bbl, in 
— delivered New York, shipment to 
made before June 25. Mills turning 
out a-high-grade barley flour report a lim- 
ited demand for it in small lots. 

Corn products are also in very light 
demand. 

Millers have been warned by the Food 
Administration that they must not accept 
the return of wheat flour substitutes from 
buyers unless accompanied with an amount 
of wheat flour in the same proportion as 
that required by the rules and regulations 
when wheat flour is sold. This notice has 
been sent out because it has been reported 
to the Food Administration that attempts 
have been made to defeat the purposes of 
substitute regulations by an arrangement 
between mills and buyers whe substi- 
tutes have been vee to the a: the 
purchasers. The administration not 
tolerate this practice. 

Minneapolis prices are nominally as fol- 
lows: standard 100 per cent wheat flour, 
$9.60@9.65 bbl; durum, $9.40@9.45; pure 
white rye flour, $7.65@9; medium rye, 
$7.295@8.25; dark rye, $7@7.50; bar 
flour, $7.55@8.50; rice flour, $18,—in 98-1 
cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. White 
corn flour is quoted at $8.10@9.35, and 
yellow at $7.50@8.95. 

» * 

There is a pronounced scarcity of wheat 
feeds. Jobbers have recently been en- 
deavoring to buy millfeed to take care of 
their usual July and August demand, but 
have been unable to get any offerings 
from mills. Minneapolis mills particular- 
ly have raised the bars, and are not offer- 
ing anything in straight cars. They claim 
that r mixed-car trade is more than 
Sow ter to gp the output, and that, 
were to offer anything in straight 
cars, they would be ouanped with beat 
ness. 

Under the circumstances, with no wheat 
feed obtainable, substitute feeds are mov- 
ing a little more freely. The supply of 

le 


su 
these, however, is not heavy, and the trad 
is not particularly anxious for corn feeds 


by mills at $28.25@33.50 
ton; middlings, $30.25@35.20; 
red dog, $29.72@34.75; corn feed, $45@ 


at this time. 


50; rye middlings, $45@46,—in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation June 11: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
EB and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Phoenix, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F and 
G mills. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 44,725 bbls, show that in the 
week ending June 8 they made 115,075 
bbls of flour, against 163,235 in 1917. 
Forty-nine “outside” mills last week 
ship 4,585 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 205 in 1917. 
OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 
The following table shows the amount of 
rye flour, barley flour; corn flour, graham 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending June 8, 1918, as reported by _ 
m 





Minneapolis mills and nine interior 
in barrels: 
Rye’ Barley Corn G’ham Rice 
Mpls. ....- 3,347 3,454 10,037 160 763 
Interior ... 4,275 7,819 6,149 eee eee 
Totals... 17,622 11,273 15,186 .... m 


During week ending June 1, four Min- 
neapolis mills and 12 interior made the 
following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn G’ham Rice 
Mpls. ..... 10,501 7,646 10,186 368 2,226 
Interior ... 3,128 12,419 8,183 eee eee 


Totals... 13,629 20,065 18,369 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,103,000 
bus, a total increase over the preceding 
week of 64,000 bus. At Minneapolis the 
increase was 61,000 bus, and at Duluth 
3,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, June 8, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ..... 1,057 1,157 1,698 1,321 727 
. 





Duluth ........- 46 *422 668 211 381 
Totals ........ 1,103 1,579 2,266 1,532 1,108 
Duluth, bonded.. ... «++ 182 29 144 
Totals ...-seee see + 2,398 1,561 1,252 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to June 8, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 66,756 98,472 145,737 96,751 








Duluth ....... 16,991 23,752 92,690 657,196 
Totals ...... 83,747 122,224 238,427 153,947 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 79,279 12,230 1,884 
Total® ....-. «ess 131,503 260,657 156,831 


*Includes Canadian. tBonded receipts up 
to May 5, 1917. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 











ted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis... 60 4,009 8,961 3,878 11,560 
Duluth ...... *26 *1,668 9,245 1,627 2,684 

Totals ..... 86 6,677 18,196 6,505 14,244 
Duluth, b’d’d. .. «ess 797 46 426 
Totals - 18,993 5,551 14,670 


*Includes Canadian. 
THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 

The interest of the trade for weeks 
past has been centered on the government 
crop report just issued. This gives the 
acreage in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota at 15,911,000 acres, 14, 
026,000 in 1917. Condition on June 1 was 
very satisfactory, and indicated a crop of 
213,803,000 bus, against 165,989,000 a year 
ago. 


The acreage res for Minnesota and 
South Dekote ate about in line with the 
trade’s ideas, but a larger acreage was 


pected tha ‘ean + i fend 

t government figures w 
show an ot «lle the 8,000,000 
mark. At that, ever, the area sown to 
wheat is about 600,000 acres more than in 
1917. 

Some concern has been expressed be- 
cause of continued rains throughout the 
Northwest. While no damage has been 
done, yet it was felt that dry, warm, grow- 
ing weather was essential to keep up the 
present p The stand of wheat 
throughout territory is very heavy. 
Some say that too much rain early in the 
year is almost as bad as too little. How- 
ever, the weather is clearing up, and today 


- the map shows ideal conditions over the 


spring wheat belt. 

The season is still fully two weeks ahead 
of normal. The trade in general is very 
optimistic and feels that, with favorable 
weather conditions, the crop should be 
well along toward maturity before the 
hot, sultry period in July sets in. It is 
pase during this period that the crop 

gins to deteriorate. 





Northwestern Wheat Crop 

The attached table shows the Department 

of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 

crop in the Northwest for a series of years, 

acres being given in thousands and the crop 
in millions: 

om—1918*—,  -—1917——, -——1916—_, 

Acres Bus Acres Bus Acres Bus 

Minn. 4,038 65,294 38,310 657,966 3,465 26,410 

N. D. 7,630 92,247 7,000 66,000 7,160 39,325 

S. D.. 4,248 66,262 3,716 62,025 3,660 24,825 


Tots, 15,911 213,803 14,026 165,989 14,265 90,560 

*Spring wheat crop based on condition 
June 1. 

TRI-STATE COUNTRY GRAIN SHIPPERS 

The newly organized Tri-State Country 
Grain Shippers’ Association is to hold its 
convention at Minneapolis, July 9-11. The 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis Grain 
Merchants’ Association, the Minneapolis 
Grain Shippers’ Association and allied 
trade interests will co-operate. The meet- 
ing is to be in the nature of a loyalty con- 
vention, and officials of the Food Adminis- 
tration and the Grain Corporation will 
make addresses. Herbert C. Hoover, the 
federal Food Administrator, has been in- 
vited to attend. 

The Chamber of Commerce has extend- 
ed an invitation to the shippers to enjoy 
the privileges of the trading floor during 
the convention. 

An interesting programme has been 
provided, covering virtually every phase 
of the grain business. Among the speak- 
ers will be A. D. Wilson, the Minnesota 
food administrator, Charles J. Brand, 
chief of the Bureau of Markets, art- 
ment of Agriculture, A. C. Loring, chair- 
man of the Milling Division of the North- 
west, Charles Quinn, secretary of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, and 
C. A. Magnuson, president of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. It is ex- 

that Julius H. Barnes, president 

of the United States Food Administra- 

tion Grain Corporation, will be present 

and will make an address on handling the 

1918 crop under government regulations. 
MINNESOTA BAKERS’ SERVICE BOARD 

A meeting of the bakers in districts 
Nos, 4 and 5 of the Minnesota unit of the 
National Bakers’ Service Board was held 
ae 11) in Minneapolis. Almost 
100 bakers from Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
adjacent territory attended. There were 
present also five or six captains from 
other districts in the state. 

An executive meeting was held in the 
forenoon, and a mass meeting of all in the 
afternoon at the University Farm. 

Lewis Bolser, chairman for Minnesota, 
presided. He lained what had been 
accomplished to date, and in turn intro- 
duced Food Administrator Wilson; John 
H. Summers, head of the baking depart- 
ment of the Dunwoody Institute; ral H. 
Bailey, head of the baking division, and 
Frank Pool, head of the sugar division, 
of the Minnesota food administration, 
each of whom dwelt briefly on the activi- 
ties of his department in connection with 

baking trade. 

The various report forms the adminis- 
tration requires bakers to fill in week- 
iy and monthly came in for considerable 

ion. 

In the evening, a dinner was tendered 
the visiting captairs, at the Athletic Club, 
by the executive committee. 


SPLIT CARS OF FEED 

grt diay = atyser oor elgg. 
of such cars; that is, wheat feeds wi 

substitute feeds, excepting that the seller 
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cannot make it a condition that substitute 
feeds must be bought in order that the 
buyer may secure the wheat feeds. The 
solicitation or offers must come from the 
buyer, and the seller has a perfect right 
to accept such business. 

The above is covered by Rule 23; Series 
B, Supplement of the Food Administra- 
tion’s Rules and Regulations: 

“No licensee shall make any combina- 
tion sales of food commodities, excepting 
that he may sell sugar in combination with 
corn meal at the rate of one pound of 
sugar to two of corn meal, and may sell 
wheat flour in combination with one or 
more wheat substitutes, as prescribed by 
Special Grain Rules 25, 26, 29, 30 or 31: 
Provided, that no one of such commodities 
is sold at a profit greater than would be 
permitted in case it were sold separately. 
A combination sale shall be any sale of 
two or more food commodities, or two or 
more kinds or sizes of the same commodity 
at a price effective only if they are bought 
at the same time, or any e of one or 
more food commodities upon condition 
that the purchaser shall buy one or more 
other food commodities or other kinds or 
sizes of the same commodity from the 
seller.” 

BARLEY MILLING RULES CHANGED 


Rasa | Food Administration has deter- 
mined upon a new rulin verning the 
milling of barley flour. gt 4 
This rule, which becomes effective July 
1, specifies a maximum extraction of 55 
per cent, maximum moisture content 111/, 
per cent and maximum fat content 11/, 
per cent. It is further specified that the 
texture shall be fine enough so that all 
will sift through No. 9 double X silk. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Doughman’s Club of St. Paul will 
hold its annual picnic June 23. 

L. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, was in Minneapolis June 
8-10. 

An importaht meeting of the Minnesota 
Retail Bakers’ Association is to be held 
the evening of June 12. 


B. B. Sheffield, Minnea 
Ls to leave shortly for 

e will motor all the way. 

I. A. Welk, president of the Ravalli 
Cereal & Flour Mill Co., Missoula, Mont., 
was a Minneapolis visitor June 8. 

The Gifford-Matthews Co. is being in- 
corporated at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to 
_— grain and grain products in car 
ots. 

Owing to the unsettled condition of the 
burlap market and restricted supplies, 
the Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. has decided 
to discontinue its Minneapolis office. 
Frank Fairchild is the local representa- 
tive. 

The fifteenth annual convention of the 
National Association of Macaroni and 
Noodle Manufacturers of America is to 
be held in Minneapolis, July 8-10. An in- 
terestin ge wary is being arranged. 
James Williams, of Minneapolis, is 
president of the association. 

D. F. Chandler, manager of the Chey- 
enne. (Wyo.) Milling Co., has purchased 
all the outstanding stock in the company 
and is now the sole owner of the business. 
The capital stock of the company is $50,- 
000. If crop conditions warrant, Mr. 
Chandler plans to double the capacity of 
the mill ear. The plant now has a 
capacity of ahoak 100 bbls daily. 

W. P. Devereux, the food administrator 
for Hennepin County, Minnesota, has 
completed ss of flour stocks in 
the hands of householders here. Upwards 
of 28,000 families were canvassed. Of 
these, only 825 held surplus stocks. Those 
‘having more than 200 Ibs of flour were 
ordered to sell the surplus to their nearest 
dealer, while those who had smaller 
amounts were directed to hold them sub- 
ject to disposition by the food adminis- 
tration later. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

James C. Andrews, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, and W. P. Trickett, manager 
of the Minnea Traffic Association, ¢x- 
pect to attend a meeting in Washington 
on June 17 relative to establishment 
and operation of a fleet of barges on the 
Mississippi River this year. Various 
chambers of commerce and other trade or- 

tions will be represented. The hear- 

is to be before William G. McAdoo, 
the federal director of railroads. 
(Continued on page 868.) 


lis miller, ex- 
e Pacific Coast. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo.; June 8, 1918 








Southwestern mills are making the best 
of a pre-harvest condition quite unlike 
anything they have Leelee 3 experi- 
enced. With a near-record yield of new 
wheat assured, the heavy bookings of 
flour customary at this season are entirely 
lacking, because of the order of the Food 
Administration prohibiting sales for ship- 
ment beyond July 1, while the scarcity of 
old wheat is proving most effective in pre- 
venting domestic business for June, even 
mills holding uncompleted government 
contracts being largely idle. 

But aside from other factors the com- 
plexities of the freight rate advance 
ordered by the director-general of rail- 
roads is, alone, a sufficient reason for ex- 
ercising caution in embarking upon a sales 
campaign. 

Locally, two mills were in operation this 
week, the output berm | for government 
account, Reports from interior mills indi- 
cate almost no activity, though local bro- 
kers are booking occasional car lots of 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska hard 
wheat flour, with mills generally asking 
$11.40@11.55, in cotton ¥,-bbls, basis Mis- 
souri River, which is somewhat above buy- 
ers’ ideas. Actual purchases were heard 
of at as low as $10.85 and as high as 
$11.35. 

Utah mills are offering flour somewhat 
ore freely, purchases being reported at 
10.90@11.10 bbl, Missouri River. 

Nominal flour quotations of local mills 
remain about unchanged at $9.70@10.10, 
in bulk. 

Rye flour is dull, no transactions on 
which to base market values being heard 
of. 

Based upon the observation of a corn 
miller who says that business is better if 
any sales at all of meal or corn flour are 
reported, it may be stated that the situa- 
tion, so far as it concerns the demand for 
these substitutes for wheat flour, shows 
faintly appreciable improvement. Just a 
few sales were reported this week which 
reflect, more than anything else, an im- 
proved demand for substitutes in local 
territory. s mi 
_ However, in the face of a 10c advance 
in corn prices, flour and meal from corn 
is being offered at figures below last 
weck’s quotations. But one explanation 
can be suggested for this condition, which 
iy that the voice of the Food Administra- 
tion is being heeded, 

There is further advance in cash corn 
prices today, but based on yesterday’s 
Values, kiln-dried white corn flour, in cot 
ton, was quoted at $4.60@4.80 per 100 Ibs, 
and yellow corn flour at a range 20¢ below 
white, with no demand at all for the latter. 
White pearl meal, kiln-dried, was quoted 
at 54.20@4.40, and yellow pearl at $4@ 
1.20, per 100 Ibs. 

Rice flour is quoted at $9.25@9.40 per 
100 Ibs, with one or two transactions 
heard of at less than this range, but in 
combination with the sale of other mill 


products, 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


he output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
enting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
This week “'bo0 me 
42,850 60 
52,800 74 





SOUTH WESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 71 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Katese, wutehde 


of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 310,020 53,330 17 
Last week ....... 295,920 67,839 22 
Year ago ........ 278,970 122,415 43 
Two years ago... 251,220 142,251 56 
Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,995 bbls this week, 4,290 last week, 
2,095 a year ago and 9,920 two years ago. 


Of the mills reporting, eight rt 
domestic business good, 15 fair, ama 45 
slow and quiet. 
MILLFEED ON NEW PRICE BASIS 1 
Mills report a strong demand for the 
limited quantities of wheat feeds pro- 
duced, the local trade taking all that most 
plants can offer. Owing to the small vol- 
ume of business, the change from the old 
to the new basis of differentials over bran 
prices for mill-run and shorts was accom- 
plished with no trade disturbance what- 
ever. Locally the mill price of bran re- 
mains at $1.60@1.65 per 100-lb sack, while 
mill-run, in accordance with the Food Ad- 
ministration ruling effective yesterday, is 
quotable at $1.66@1.71, ad shorts, re- 
gardless of quality or grade, $1.70@1.75, 
per 100 Ibs. 


TOPEKA MILLING CAPACITY INCREASED 


The Forbes Milling Co. is adding a 350- 
bbl flour mill to its corn products plant 
at Topeka, Kansas. To avoid the delay 
incidental to the delivery of new machin- 
ery direct from the factory, the company 
has bought the equipment in a mill in Ten- 
nessee, which will be installed with the 
necessary new machinery which is being 
supplied through S. H. Stoltzfus, south- 
western representative of the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. The new flour mill 
will occupy space in the Forbes com- 

ny’s corn-milling plant, which was re- 
modeled and enlarged a few. months ago. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Light rains fell over Kansas during the 
week, with precipitation amounting to 
more than an inch reported Thursday at 
Stillwater, Chickasha and other Oklahoma 
points. With harvest to start next week, 
further moisture is not needed in Okla- 
homa, but one or two more good rains will 
bring out the full possibilities of the crop 
in Kansas and Nebraska, where cutting 
will not begin for two to three weeks. The 
splendid outlook for a liberal yield is be- 
ing well maintained, there being almost no 
reports of deterioration in any section. 


While the June report of the Depart-- 


ment of Agriculture forecasts but 97,114,- 
000 bus for Kansas, the compilation of 
more than 1,000 reports from correspond- 
ents of Allen Logan, a local grain mer- 
chant who for years has issued excep- 
tionally accurate forecasts on the Kansas 
crop, suggest a yield of 109,500,000 bus. 
The government estimate for winter wheat 
in eps is 43,049,000 bus, and that 
state a larger of spring wheat 
than usual. Pico. gh pa ted with 
$2,267,000 bus, and Missouri with a record 
soft wheat yield estimated at close to 
50,000,000 bus. 


CITY MEN TO THE HARVEST 


The greatest drive for harvest hands ~ 


ever conducted in the Southwest is going 
on in every city and town, and business 
men, professional men, members of the 
labor trades-unions and, in fact, every 
line of activity, are furnishing their quota 
of volunteers who will go to the elds 
within the next two weeks. The result of 
energetic rivalry between the “farmers” 
at the head of a dozen teams of workers 
who are aiding in recruiting men in Kan- 
sas City is that more than 10,000 “hands” 
and 500 women cooks have pledged them- 
selves to leave for the ‘wheat country 
whenever called upon. 

Many business men have volunteered to 
take parties of harvesters to the scene of 


operations in their motor-cars, while men 
too fat or otherwise incapacitated for the 
heavy work in the fields are offering to 
état men in town who are physically 
able and willing to go. 

The campaign being conducted in Kan- 
sas City is typical of those under way in 
every city, town and village in the South- 
west, the slogan being “The Wheat Won’t 
Wait,” while most other work can be post- 

a week or two without loss. It is 
robable that harvest workers will be paid 
y the hour this year, instead of the day, 

as has been the custom, and where neces- 
sary a two or three hour noonday rest will 
be given men and horses, so that the city 
men, unused to the work, will not be too 
greatly overtaxed. The offices of local 
grain men and mills are contributing their 
quota of. volunteers, and a number of men 
o going from the mills and elevators 


IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


. The subject of the accompanying illus- 
tration is Harry Enns, ng rapid-fire 
target work from a kneeling position at 
200 yards, down at Paris Island, S. C. 
Until he volunteered as a private in the 
United States Marine Corps last fall Mr. 
Enns was peaceably engaged in the rou- 





tine office work at the Enns Milling Co., 
Inman, Kansas. When ordered out to the 
rifle range for target practice, he made 
a score of 252 out of a possible 300, lack- 
ing but a single point of qualifying as 
expert rifleman, but acquiring title 
of sharpshooter by a wide margin. He 
was at once selected as rifle coach for his 
company, and when it was recently or- 
dered to France Mr. Enns was left behind 
to teach others how to become sharp- 
shooters. 


DEATH OF W. M. RAMSELL 


W. M. Ramsell, manager of the Iowa 
City branch house of Samuel Mahon & 


Co., wholesale rs, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
was killed last ae in a motor-car 
accident. Mr. R l, with Grover 


Krouth, cashier of the Iowa City State 
Bank, owned the Wellman (Iowa) Roller 
Mills. 

NOTES 


Henry Burg, president of the Annan- 
Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. Louis, was 
in town this week, and is now on a trip 
through the Kansas wheat territory. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, New York, accompanied by Mrs. 
Knighton, spent part of the week in town, 
and will visit in Kansas before re- 
turning East. 

G. G. Sohl » president of the Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., spent 
a day in town early this week on his re- 
turn from visiting his daughter, who is 
attending Wellesley College. 

E. W. Shields, president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., will attend a 


meeting of the advisory board of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
to be held next Tuesday in New York. 


E. P. Martin has bought the prope 
of the Hotchkiss (Colo.) F g Mil 
and is refitting it with a self-contained 
= to a, eee in connection with 

Nordyke armon equipment al- 
ready installed. 

G. T. Williams, formerly in charge of 
the sales e tity 4 Model Flour 

son , Tenn., resigned, 
to become connected June 1 with the sales 


857 


department of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., Schuyler, Neb. 

C. W. Lonsdale, vice-president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., will . 
leave with his family tonight for the Mas- 
sachusetts coast, where the latter will 
spend the summer. Mr. Lonsdale will 
return after a fortnight in the East. 

W. A. Applegate, manager of the Cald- 
well (Kansas) Milling Co., who spent part 
of the week in town, stated that condi- 
tion of the growing wheat in his section 
of southern Kansas is all that could be 
desired, and some large acre yields are 
expected this year. 

J.D. Frisbie, for some time connected 
with the Langenberg Milling Co., Republic, 
Mo., has resigned to become sales-man- 
ager of the Pratt (Kansas) Mills of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. Mr. Frisbie was 
associated with the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. previous to his connection with the 
Langenberg company. 

F. G. Cunningham, who was associated 
with the Whitewater (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co. prior to the sale of its prop- 
erty to the newly organized Whitewater 
Flour Mills Co., was in town today, on 
his return from an extended vacation trip 
in the East. Recently he was not in 
health, but states that, as a result of his 
rest and recreation, he is now fully re- 
covered. 





Retail Prices Controlled 

Wasuineton, D. C., June 8.—Control 
of retail prices in the interest of American 
consumers has been inaugurated by the 
Food Administration through the estab- 
lishment of “fair price lists” in every 
city and town in the country. The new 
system, the Food Administration states, 
will be adequately policed, and retailers 
failing to comply with prices announced 
in the “fair price lists” will be penalized. 

By making prices uniform in each com- 
munity, the Food Administration expects 
to not only — the public against un- 
reasonable charges, but to further protect 
from unscrupulous competitors the mer- 
chant who has followed the margin of 
profit suggestions promulgated from time 
to time. 

In every community the Food Admin- 
istration will establish price interpreting 
boards composed of representatives of the 
wholesalers, retailers and consumers. 
This interpreting board will ascertain fair 
retail prices on the basic commodities that 
cules a large part of the people’s 
diet. The published lists will give the 
range of selling prices, showing a reason- 
able low price, which will reflect charges 
that should rule in “cash and carry” 
stores, and a high price, representing a 
fair charge at “credit and delivery” shops. 

Each board will have detailed reports 
of actual wholesale prices, and will ascer- 
tain fair margins of profit that should 
be made by the retailer. The final fair 
prices will be widely published. News- 
papers in every city and county will be 
asked to co-operate, setting aside a par- 
ticular position in a prominent place on 
the same day of each week, running the 
lists with conspicuous headlines and in- 
teresting footnotes on the food problem 
and the use of substitutes for the foods 
most needed abroad. 

Consumers will be asked to report to 
their food administrator any stores charg- 
ing more than the announced prices. In- 
vestigations of these reports will give the 
food administration a basis upon which to 
work in separating the patriotic dealer 
from the profiteer. An indirect control 
over the retail stores may be exercised 
by instructing licensed wholesale dealers 
to sever business relations with the firms 
which exact more than a_ reasonable 
charge. 

Retail price reporters are being ap- 
pointed in every county in the United 
States. They are expected to keep a close 
check upon charges made at the, stores, 
and to report to the local administrator 
all dealers not keeping within the limits 
prescribed in the “fair price lists.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Argentine Corn Crop 
American Ambassador Frederic J. 
Stimson cables from Buenos Aires under 
date of po Bo that the Argentine gov- 
ernment tes the corn crop at 4,335,- 
000 tons, of which 2,500,000 tons can be 
exported. 
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In writing of flour market conditions 


these days, principal problem is to say 
the same thing week after week, only in 
different wo and all who have it to do 


are finding it increasingly difficult. If one 
might be permitted to describe market 
conditions one week, and use the same 
matter turned upside down the following 
week, and get it past the argus eye of the 
managing editor, the problem might be 
easier of solution. 

For weeks the market conditions in 
New York have remained practically un- 
changed, and there is no eg tg eed any 
alteration until new-crop flours in to 
be offered. The trade feels per en- 
couraged over the continued prospects of 
a large wheat crop, buoyed up by the hope 
that, while certain restrictions will of 
necessity have to continue, they will not 
be so drastic as they have been, and their 
modification to meet the new conditions 
will permit of a more enlarged oppor- 
tunity to do business. 

Owing to the gradual removal of the 
large amount of flour substitutes, there is 
a lightly better tone to the market. As 
the absorption of these is a slow process, 
owing to lack of freight room and the 
work attendant upon their resale by the 
committee to export markets, it will 
doubtless be some time before the entire 
quantity is moved. 

The oseens of wheat flour have, if 
possible, been lighter than usual this week, 
and amounted only to a few cars, widely 
scattered, but it is thought that the trade 
generally has sufficient on hand or con- 
tracted for to mong through to the new 
crop. Quotations, largely nominal, were 
as follows: spring, war quality, $10.70@ 
11.15; Kansas, $10.85@11.15, jute. 

Rye flour is still feeling the effect of 
the large stocks on spot, and the indica- 
tions for a large rye grain crop are further 
affecting prices, so that the range seems 
to continually widen. From 60c@$1 bbl 
the range has expanded, until now it is 
nearly $2, accounted for by the wide vari- 
ance in the quality of rye offered. Quo- 
tations were $9.25@11.56, jute. 

Corn S are inactive, as the trade 
is heavily overstocked. Sellers are not 
we strong attempts to move stuff, be- 
cause buyers are listless and show no in- 
terest. Yellow bolted meal was held at 
about $5, white at $5.25, and corn flour at 
$4.75@5, per 100 lbs in cotton sacks. 

Barley flour prices are steadily declin- 
ing, but even at the Pager low levels few 

es are being made, and there is little 

ibility of any change for the better 

n the immediate future. The range in 

rice ‘steadily widens. Quotations were 
$7.85@10 bbl, in cotton sacks. 

Rice flour is in fair demand, and prices 
ranged 93,@10%,c lb in cotton sacks. 


TO RAISE WHEAT ON INDIAN LANDS 


The incorporation of the Montana 
Farming Corporation, capitalized at 
$2,000,000, for the purpose of raising 
wheat on Indian reservations, was an- 
nounceg this week. This organization is 
headed by Thomas D. Campbell, of Grand 
Forks, N. U., and is being deansed largely 
by Wall Street interests, principal among 
po is the banking firm of J. P. Morgan 

The plans call for the cultivation of 
about 200,000 acres of land, and with ref- 
erence to the matter of profits Mr. Mor- 
gan said: 

“Of course, we are in hopes that the 
enterprise will not ‘e a losing one. We 
know little or here in the East 


about practical farming on a large scale, 
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but we believe that Mr. Campbell will be 
able to overcome the natural handicaps 
of weather conditions, scarcity of labor, 
material, etc., and will make the enter- 
prise profitable. 

“The determining factor, however, in 
our final decision to go into this proposi- 
tion was the desire to aid and co-operate 
with Secretary Lane in this war, measure 
of increasing the supply of wheat b 
cultivating, on a substantial scale, lan 
which might otherwise not be used.” 


BETTER BARLEY FLOUR PROMISED 


George A. Zabriskie, in charge of flour 
distribution for the Food Administration, 
in speaking of the future flour prospects 
said that in all probability the substitutes 
to be used in helping to expand to its full- 
est extent the ng wheat crop would 
be corn flour and barley flour. 

He said a basis of milling barley would 
be worked out so that there would be a 
very sharp line of demarkation drawn be- 
tween barley flour and meal, and would 
provide for a better quality of barley flour 
and prevent the market being filled up 
with a commodity which could not be used 
advantageously as a bread ingredient. 

For the purpose of building up a large 
reserve stock of wheat, it is = to 
hold to the basis of 20 per cent substitutes 
in bread mixtures. 


FLOUR BROKER PENALIZED 


W. T. Harding, a flour broker, with 
offices in the Produce Exchange Building, 
has been permitted by the Federal Food 
Board to contribute $3,000 to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in lieu of the suspension of 
his license for 30 days. The recommen- 
dation, which was Mg lm last week by 
Food Administrator Hoover, followed an 
investigation as to the business affairs of 
several brokers having offices in the Prod- 
uce Exchange. ; 

Without in the slightest degree at- 
tempting to criticize the actions of the 
Federal Food Board before which these 
hearings were held, it is only just to 
point out the great changes in local flour 
delivery conditions and the many con- 
tingencies that have arisen since the basis 
for flour profits was _— which, ex- 
amined superficially, might show indica- 
tions of attempts at profiteering when 
actually there was no such desire on the 
part of flour dealers. 

The basis for profits was arranged long 
before the elimination of the free lighter- 
age privilege which, when eliminated, en- 
tirely changed the whole situation, and 
some rearrangement of the basis of profits 
should have made because the lack 
of lighterage privilege opened the way for 
heavy storage charges, absorbing more 
than the profits in some sales, and fre- 
pret Birra the seller a loss against 
which he has no protection whatever. 

That some warehouses are taking undue 
advantage of this situation and to a great 
extent “profiteering” is quite evident, and 
it is frequently difficult for a flour dealer 
to protect himself against loss without 
appearing to profit unduly on a transac- 
tion that may actually, before its final 
consummation, show a loss. 

One flagrant case of excessive charges 

warehousemen was a case where 255 
bbls of flour were hauled from the foot 
of the street where they arrived, to the 
warehouse located on same street a 
few blocks away, and for which a cartage 
of $50 was char and, in addition there- 
to, $25.50 for labor. Another and almost 
equally reprehensible case was where a 
charge of $108 was made because the 
uaieainienaars trucks were delayed in 
getting into his own warehouses. 

Baan l we rgeaagy A some small cases 
PF neg g in New York flour 


but in the main flour dealers are 
playing fair with the Food Administra- 
tion public, but there are many 


advantages taken of the latter against 
which it seems to have no protection, as 
evidenced in the two instances cited here. 


NOTES 


H. F. Marsh, sales-manager of New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., was 
on ’change here last Wednesday. 

George R. Flach, secretary of Broen- 
niman Co., Inc., is making a tour of this 
company’s western mill connections. 

W. G. Gooding, president Big Diamond 
Mills Co. and r milling companies of 


Minneapolis, called at is office last 
Tuesday. 

H. G. Wilson, traffic manager of Toledo 
(Ohio) Commercial Club and formerly of 


Kansas City, is now located at the head- 
quarters of the Milling Division of the 
United States Food Administration at 74 
Broadway, and has assumed charge of the 
traffic matters of that office. 


A conference of the millers composing 
the eastern division of the Millers’ Com- 
mittee was held in New York this week 
for the purpose of discussing arrange- 
ments for handling the coming crop. Many 
milling problems were considered, but 
there fs nothing definite that can be said 
at this time regarding the results of the 
conference, 


The recent election of officers of the 
New York Produce Exchange resulted in 
the whole ticket succeeding itself, and 
they now stand as follows: R. A. Clay- 
brook, president; Edward Flash, vice- 
president; Edward R. Carhart, treasurer. 
Board of managers: W. B. Pollock, A. 
Maclay Pentz, Edward T. Cushing, J. P. 
Grant, W. W. Starr and F. B. Cooper. 

The largest penalty for profiteering yet 
imposed by the Food Administration was 
placed against Jaburg Brothers, a bakery 
supply house of New York, this week, as 
the result of a hearing held last January. 
The penalty amounted to $20,000, and 
represents the amount of abnormal profits 
taken by the concern in sugar transac- 
tions. It took the form of a donation to 
the Red Cross. 


The lack of ships is now temporarily 
impeding the progress of the commit- 
tee handling the large lot of flour substi- 
tutes on spot here. It is understood, 
however, that the principal trouble is 
more because of lack of berths than ships, 
as many are anchored in the bay waiting 
for an opportunity to dock. So far. about 
16,000 tons of these substitutes have been 
purchased, one-third corn meal and the 
remainder rye and barley flours. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautrmore, Mp., June 8.—Flour just 
drifted along. Those who had the prod- 
uct bought were unable to get it shipped, 
and those who had it in transit couldn’t 
get it to destination. Offerings of spring 
and hard winter have dried up. com- 
pletely, but would doubtless bring good 

rices if obtainable, particularly from the 
eading bakers, who are on anxious 


’ bench continually. 


Soft winter was in evidence to the ex- 
tent of a few cars at comparatively 
steady prices, but sellers showed no dis- 

ition to depress the market, realizing 
that the supply of pe old stock is very 
limited, and will all be wanted, later if 
not now. a 

The local representative of a south- 
western mill announced that his mill 
would be ready to ship new hard winter 
ig the last of June or the first day of 

uly. As yet no price has been settled 
upon, though the trade seemed to be more 
interested in the fact that new-crop flour 
was so near at hand than it was in the 

rice. However, with the price of wheat 
ed, new flour cannot much under 
the price of old. 

Spring, war grade, cotton "1,’s, was 
quoted at $11.25@11.75; winter, war 


grade, cotton ¥,’s, $10.25@10.75; . hard. 


winter, war grade, cotton 44's, $11.25@ 
11.75; rye flour, pure and blended, $9@11. 

Substitutes were generally lower and 
slow, with the government apparently out 
of the macket or finding 1 a t to 
secure offerings meeting its requirements. 
Nominal quotations, is sacks: rice 
flour, 9@10c lb; corn flour, $5@5.50 per 
100 lbs; baker’s meal, $4.75@5.25; corn 
meal, white and cae, $4.25@4.75; grits 
Amd $4.75@5.25; barley flour, $8 


June 12, 1918 


City mills had eoy lf of orders, but 
were held back by ps aC of wheat; 
still, they made a run. They 


prices. 
eceipts of r for the week, 83,67( 
bbls; destined for export, 68,702. 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 45; number now in port, 43. 


Grain exports from here this week were 
616,363 bus—79,253 corn and 537,110 oats. 


The stock of grain at Baltimore. in- 
cludes 12,935 bus barley and 50,980 of 
barley malt. 


The Maryland Biscuit Co. gave its em- 
eo an outing this week at Altoona 
each, a local pleasure resort. 


Harty B. Smith, of the Baltimore Pear] 
Hominy Co., is taking a vacation in the 
mountains of western Maryland, accom- 
panied by his family. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 29, 
1917, to June 8, 1918, 410,626 bus; year 
ago, 515,242. Range of prices this week, 
$1.20@1.60; last year, $1.61@1.691,. 


There were several bean men here this 
week, looking after stor for export 
shipments via this port. ie New York 
party said he had a $2,000,000 proposition. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to June 8, 1918, 1,492,409 bus; 
same time last year, 1,472,958. Range of 
soe this week, $2@2.15; last year, $1.42 


gg eas were W. H. Noyes, with 
W.H lvin & Co., grain, Chicago, and 
Frank I. Randall, assistant secretary 
Commission of Public Docks, Portland, 
Oregon. 


The leading lunchroom proprietor of 
Baltimore is reported as saying that he 
will put his lunch- and dining-rooms on a 
strictly wheatless basis for 10 weeks, 
should such a request come from Wash- 
ington. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, with his wife 
motored to Atlantic City for the week- 
end. Their son, Lieutenant Christian 
Emmerick Mears, of the 113th Field Ar- 
tillery, North Carolina regiment, has ar- 
rived in France. 


The Women’s Civic League, co-operat- 
ing with the Department of Agriculture 
and Food Administration, gave interest- 
ing lectures and demonstrations at the 
War Food Bureau during the week on 
“Quick Breads,” “Yeast Breads” and 
“Canning and Drying Fruits and Vege- 
tables.” 

William H. Hayward, president Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who attended the meet- 
ing of the Milling Division in New York 
last Tuesday, says the division has made 
all its tentative plans for the new crop, and 
that while these plans are not to be an- 
notinced until a little later, they will show 
a marked change from present conditions. 

It is stated that six ladies of this city 
have thus far “signed up” as the vanguard 
of the Women’s d Army of Maryland, 
with headquarters at Ingleside, the estate 
of Bernard N. Baker. The farmerettes 
wear broad-brimmed hats and overalls. 
and are out to plant, cultivate and harvest 
crops, each promising to work in the fields 
three weeks and each being subject to the 
call of any farmer needing help. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puraverrnt, Pa., June 8.—The local 
flour market is short of supplies of wheat 
flour for spot and early use, and man) 
dealers are becoming concerned as to tlic 
prospect of getting sufficient stock for 
near future wants. An effort is being 
made to flour here as promptly @s 
possible which, it is hoped, will be suc- 
cessful. The market for stuff to arrive |s 
exceedingly quiet because of the limited 
offerings, most of the mills being app2' 
ently through making offers for the pres- 
ent season. 

Rye flour continues in large supply an‘ 
weak under a light demand. Inquiry for 
substitutes is very slow and, as supplies 
are abundant, the market is weak and 
irregular. Barley flour and corn meal 
are pressed for sale. Much of the latter 
is ordinary meal, some of which is already 
ous owt of condition because of the hot 
weather. This class of stock has no set- 
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tled value, and even the finest kiln-dried 
meal is weak to sell. 


BAD ARITHMETIC WASTING FLOUR 


State Food Commissioner Heinz says 
that faulty arithmetic is one of the be- 
setting sins of Pennsylvania bakers. Re- 
ports from county administrators indicate 
that some of the bakers are using wheat 
flour and substitutes in illegal propor- 
tions and, while no charges were made 
that the bakers were purposely violating 
the law, Mr. Heinz expressed the belief 
that a number in every county in the state 
had been getting mixed up in their per- 
centage figures, with the result that many 
thousands of pounds of precious wheat 
flour might be used up in this way unless 
the practice of guessing at proportions 
is stopped. 

In order, to set these bakers straight 
and give them another chance to make 
good, Mr. Heinz has sent to the 67 county 
administrators the following letter: 
“There appears to be more or less mis- 
understanding among small bakers about 
the proper interpretation of the ‘75-25 
rule covering the use of wheat flour with 
substitutes. 

“This has too often been taken to mean 
one part of substitutes and four parts of 
wheat flour, whereas the rule does mean, 
as a matter of fact, one part of substi- 
tiftes to three parts of wheat flour. For 
example, 75 Ibs of wheat flour and 25 lbs 
of substitutes constitute the legal mix- 
ture in bread-making. With 100 lbs of 
wheat flour, 38% pounds of substitutes 
must be used. 

“Some bakers have figured 100 Ibs of 
wheat flour and 25 lbs of substitutes, 
which. would be-only 20 per cent of sub- 
stitutes, whereas the law requires 25 per 
cent.” 

For the information of bakers, and to 
guide them in mixing their bread from 
now on, the food administration has issued 
a card giving a tabular statement of the 
amount of wheat flour and substitutes 
required by the food laws. 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS’ ANNUAL 


Plans to make the coming convention 
of the Pennsylvania Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers at Reading on June 10-12 a 
great demonstration and exposition of 
food-saving have been completed by offi- 
cers of the association, working in har- 
mony with members of the food admin- 
istration for Pennsylvania. This year’s 
conclave. will be known as the “Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Win-the-War Convention.” 

It is expected that about 500 master 
bakers will be present, as all master bak- 
ers of Pennsylvania are invited to attend, 
whether they are members of the state 
association or not. Prominent speakers 
will explain the problems of the Food 
Administration, and the leaders in the 
baking trade will be on hand to give in- 
formation and instructions in the best 
methods of handling the substitutes for 
wheat. 

NOTES 


The War Chest contributions of the 
Commercial Exchange aggregated $50,- 
064, 


_ William Rardon, well-known flour man, 
has returned from a business trip to Chi- 
cago. : 
_Simon Levit’s bakery at 452 North 
Sixth Street was slightly damaged by fire 
on June 1, . 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 2,123,789 
bus, against 15,544,806 during the same 
time last year. 

Ernest G, Taylor, who has been with the 
grain firm of E. E. Delp & Co. for the 
past two years, is now with the flour firm 
of Samuel Bell & Sons. 

Among the visitors on ’change this week 
was Walter L. Lowrie, formerly of the 
flour and grain firm of E. M. Richardson, 
but now one.of the armed guard in the 
United States transport service. He has 
made three trips to the other side, and is 
how enjoying a seven-day furlough. 

According to a press dispatch from 
Harrisburg, reports to the state depart- 
ment of agriculture indicate that there 
has been considerable planting of spring 
wheat in Pennsylvania this year. An un- 
usually heavy oats planting is being re- 
ported to the department, and buckwheat 
is being sown where wheat failed and 
where corn failed to germinate, 


Fred C. Haller, president of the Haller 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, on Tuesday be- 
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gan his duties here as state chairman of 
the bakers’ advisory committee of the food 
administration. His chief duty is to or- 
ganize Pennsylvania bakers and make 
them a unit behind the food administra- 
tion. He also has charge of bringing 
prosecution against bakers who violate 
food administration rulings. Mr. Haller 
until recently was chairman of the bakers’ 
service committee in Allegheny County. 
Samuet S, Danre1s. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., June 8.—The local flour 
substitutes market has been materially 
relieved through the action of the Food 
Administration in purchasing all surplus 
stocks held by the trade here that would 
pass the inspection tests. Rye flour, bar- 
ley flour, corn flour and corn meal have 
been taken in liberal quantities, and will 
be shipped abroad. 

It is expected that about 15,000 tons 
will be taken in all, and while in many 
cases the owners have had to stand a loss, 
it was much less than would otherwise 
have been the case. The good effect is 
already noticeable. 

Some dealers report a better demand 
for all substitutes now in general use. 
It is fast getting to a point where bakers 
and home bread-makers are apparently 
getting the better of the flour problem, 
as the ability to turn out an attractive 
and palatable loaf of bread is rapidly de- 
veloping. 

Every one, however, wants the status 
of rye flour changed. Before the present 
rules were in force, rye bread was made 
with equal parts of rye flour and wheat 
flour, but now the demand has fallen off 
materially, so far as this market is con- 
cerned. Rye flour does not make a good 
medium for the use of substitutes, it is 
claimed, and the result is practically no 
demand. Patents during the week were 
offered at $10.05 bbl, in sacks, with 
straights at $9.75@10.50, but no sales 
were reported, although offerings were 
liberal. 

There is no demand for wheat flour 
from bakers or jobbers. Occasional quo- 
tations are made by millers’ agents, but 
accompanied usually by the statement 
that there is none offered. In other words, 
a nominal market. One mill was quoting 
$10 bbl, in sacks, for 100 per cent patents, 
and others at $10.50@10.80, but in no 
case did the mill state that it would sell 
at this price, or that it had any to offer. 


ARBITRATION WORKING WELL 


Frank A. Noyes, a long-time member 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, has 
been iy by State Food Adminis- 
trator Henry B. Endicott, chairman of 
the board of arbitration for the state 
food administration, to serve during the 
period of the war. All the members of 
this board have agreed to give their serv- 
ices gratis. 

A number of cases have already been 
brought before the board, and settled 
without recour'se to law, all Massachusetts 
licensees being required promptly to set- 
tle their differences in this way. The 
knowledge that a strong and impartial 
tribunal is to promptly hear and decide 
a case has discouraged unnecessary squab- 
bles and prevented threats of lawsuits to 
force concessions. 


ANOTHER FOOD VIOLATOR FINED 


The bakery of Adolph Berube, Fall 
River, has been orde closed by Food 
Administrator Henry B. Endicott for 
three and one-half days, because he was 
found guilty of irregular practices in vio- 
lation of the food laws. He was also di- 
rected to Pay penalties of $50 each to the 
Fall River branches of the Red Cross, 
Y.M.C.A. and the Knights of Columbus. 
Berube had used rye flour as a substitute 
in violation of the food laws, and made 
bread with an insufficient amount of sub- 
stitutes. He had also submitted inaccu- 
rate reports. 

NOTES 

James H. Nye, a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and 5 lage | iden- 
tified with the feed and hay trade in New 
England, died at his home in Brockton, 
Mass., June 5. 

C. A. Williams, president Williams 
Bros. Co., millers, Kent, Ohio, and Mrs. 
Williams, accompanied Frank W. Wise, 
of this city, on a fishing trip to Nova 
Scotia, returning this week. 

The stock of flour in Boston, as report- 


ed by the Chamber of Commerce on June 
1, was 34,639 bbls for local consumption, 
a decrease of 2,000 bbls from the pre- 
vious month, A year ago there were 23,- 
584 bbls on hand. 

Walter E. Smith,.for 25 years asso- 
ciated with the grain and feed house of 
J. E. Soper & Co., Boston, has withdrawn 
from that concern, and is now a member 
of the Park & Pollard Co., Boston. He 
is also vice-president and sales-manager 
of that company. 

The Alcor, which’ was loaded by the 
Food Administration with a cargo of 5,710 
tons of corn meal, rye flour, barley flour, 
etc., sailed from Boston this week for 
“over there.” A second steamer is load- 
ing here, and will be followed by a third 
within two weeks. All of the shipments 
are required to pass the inspection of the 
Boston Chamber of .Commerce. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 8.—The output 
of city mills this week was 3,600 bbls 
flour, all spring wheat. This represents 
17 per cent of capacity, compared with 
16 per cent last week. 

ochester has gotten down to be a one- 
mill city, so far as actual grinding is 
concerned. With the exception of a single 
concern, every mill in the city was shut 
down all week. It was reported that one 
of the mills ran out a few barrels of flour, 
but the number was negligible, and is not 
counted in the total given. 

The worst has arrived, and millers are 
looking toward the time for the new crop 
to come in and bring relief. Several of 
the mills here have not received their 
allotment, but none of them have any idea 
that it will be forthcoming. They are put- 
ting in the waiting time by a general 
cleaning up. 

With flour production shut off except 
in the case of a single mill, and holdings 
of flour covered either by government 
needs, contracts or by local customers, 
there are no quotations on either spring 
or winter wheat flour, except a few nom- 
inal prices not based on actual trading. 
While there is considerable rye flour on 
hand, trade is at a standstill as it has 
been for weeks, and no quotations are 
available. Dealings in bran, middlings 
and feed are so near nil that prices are 
only nominal. 


SMALL LOTS OF WHEAT GO BEGGING 


A new complication has arisen under 
the allotment system and, while not seri- 
ous, it is attracting attention. Some of 
the smaller mills here have been notified 
that they have received their allotment, 
and that they may grind no more wheat 
until the other and larger mills have re- 
ceived their legal limit. 

While the holdings of winter wheat 
here are small, now that the spring work 
is well along, farmers are bringing in 
small lots, varying all the way from a 
few bushels to 25 bags. These jags are 
offered almost without exception to the 
small mills that make a specialty of cus- 
tom work. Unable to accept the wheat 
under the restricting order of the Grain 
Corporation, the growers have been direct- 
ed to the larger mills, only to find that 
the big miils do not desire to dabble in 
lots of a few bushels. 

The net result is that at this juncture 
there seems to be no market among Roch- 
ester mills for the small lots of winter 
wheat offered by growers. The matter has 
been referred to the federal Food Admin- 
istration for adjustment. 


NOTES 

Very little rice flour is used here as a 
substitute for wheat flour by bakers. 
Corn flour is the favorite substitute, lead- 
ing all others by a heavy margin. 

The single gluten flour concern in this 
city has been closed, and no more of the 
product will be manufactured here until 
the order closing the factory has been 
lifted. 

Word has been sent here that wheat 
conservation will not be relieved with the 
harvesting of the next crop, but that limi- 
tation in the use of wheat flour will be 
continued until after the war ends. 

There is considerable criticism of Cana- 
dians heard here because they are not pur- 
suing the stringent system of wheat- 
saving in the Dominion that is in effect 
in the States, especially in the use of sub- 
stitutes. 
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It is reported that 10 or 12 of the city 
bakeries have been forced to close, owin 
to the flour shortage. It is not believed, 
however, that there will be any actual 
bread famine, although it is possible that 
the public may be asked to further curtail 
its purchases of wheat bread. 

The Angelo Licata Co., Inc., has been 
organized, with $25,000 capital, to op- 
erate a macaroni factory at Mount Mor- 
ris. The property of the National Hotel, 
in Chapel Street, has been leased, and 
machinery is to be placed at once. The 
directors of the concern are Angelo 
Licata, Fred Mancuso and Philip Zanghi. 

The Rochester public has voluntarily 
contributed from its family stores almost 
30,000 Ibs of wheat flour to be forwarded 
to the allies. In the belief that it might 
be possible that some fiend might con- 
tribute flour in which poison or ground 
glass had been placed, Professor Victor 
J. Chambers, of the University of Roch- 
ester, tested it for poison, and the Ma- 
cauley-Fien Milling Co., entirely without 
charge, rebolted all the flour. 


Italians, alofig with other residents of 
Rochester, have bought large quantities 
of substitutes along with wheat flour, but 
because of their inability to read the 
English recipes for the use of these sub- 
stitutes, large quantities of corn meal, 
rolled oats, barley flour, corn flour and 
rice have been wasted. It is now pro- 
posed to begin a campaign of education in 
the Italian colony to overcome this loss. 
Recipes printed in Italian will be dis- 
tributed. 

T. W. Kwappr. 





NASHVILEE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., June 8.—There has 
been practically no change in the flour 
situation in the Southeast the past week. 
Production continues at a very low basis, 
with very little home demand. The prin- 
cipal business is for export, as the Food 
Administration requests have reduced 
local consumption almost to nothing. 
Very little pure wheat flour is being ¢on- 
sumed in the Southeast at present, and it 
is expected that this will continue to the 
end of the crop season. 

No change is noted in the domestic mar- 
ket, which is $10.40@11.25, f.o.b. Ohio 
River. 

Wheat-cutting is in progress in middle 
Tennessee this week, and will be well un- 
der way next week. Conditions have been 
fairly satisfactory, though rain has caused 
some delay. Weekly reports continue to 
give very flattering forecasts as to crop 
in Tennessee and Kentucky. 

The corn meal situation has improved, 
better demand being reported at the mills, 
and several plants being in operation that 
were not running last week. Reduced 
consumption of flour is doubtless increas- 
ing the demand, as the South is a large 
consumer of corn meal. Prices are firmer, 
bolted corn meal being quoted $3.70@ 
4.15 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River. 

The Tennessee food administration has 
tightened the regulations of handling 
flour for home consumption. By a new 
rule promulgated this week no 100 per 
cent wheat flour that is acceptable for 
export to the soldiers and allies can be 
shipped into any county in Tennessee, for 
wholesale or retail trade, without the con- 
sent in writing of the county food ad- 
ministrator. The rule does not apply to 
“50-50” flour, whole or entire wheat four, 
or mixed and blended flours. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 


a capacity of 179,220 bbls, had an output 


this week of 33,279, or 18.5 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 23,328 bbls and 
13.8 per cent last week, 41 per cent the 
same week in 1917, 49 in 1916, 36.3 in 1915, 
34.7 in 1914, 36.1 in 1918 and 44.7 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange, | 
were: 


June 1 
Flour, bbis 10,500 
Wheat, bus es 14,000 
Corm, DUB 2. cccoccccscce 472,000 
Oats, Dus ...sseeeeeeues 187,850 





Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 28 cars, the lightest of the year. 
Merchants at Murfreesboro, Tenn., re- 
leased 200 bbls of flour this week for the 
food administration. 
: Joun Lerrrr. 
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THE WHEAT PROBLEM OF 
LAST YEAR’S HARVEST 


(Continued from page 852.) 

Second, the price of wheat was stabil- 
ized at a level higher than the other grains, 
not only to do justice to the farmer in a 
short crop, but to give him stimulation to 
further effort. Even during the exagger- 
ation of prices due to the total dislocation 
of our railway transportation for two 
months last winter, wheat has been, so far 
as the actual producer of the grains is 
concerned, still the highest price. 

It is true, as to buyers of other grain 
in certain localities during this period, 
that some of thém were temporarily at a 
higher relative level. That situation has 
largely remedied itself with freer trans- 
portation. While there is justice in the 
statement that the farmer’s income should 
not be limited while his expenses go on 
uncontrolled, a careful study will show 
that the increase in farmers’ costs during 
the war did not amount to the percentage 
increase in the price of wheat. 

It is true that in some localities in the 
semi-arid regions last year the farmers 
did not make a profit at the price set. On 
the other hand, in ordinary years a failure 
in these regions would have had no com- 
pensation. I have the deepest sympathy 
with all hardship, but neither the commis- 
sion which studied the matter nor I were 
able to devise any method for the farmer 
whose’ land had failed to respond, by 
which he could obtain a correction out of 
our present distribution system. 

The real question that we have to con- 


sider is as to whether the price assessed 
by the commission for wheat was just or 
unjust to the majority of farmers, and 
whether or not it was assessed at such a 
level as to imperil production. So far as 
the justice or injustice of it is concerned, 
it is not a question to be determined by 
comparing it with the price of rye, but a 
question as to whether the farmer received 
a proper compensation for his labor and 
re 

hese are no times when any man, 
whether farmer, workman, manufacturer 
or grain dealer, has a right to take one 
cent of profit over and above his pre-war 
normal earnings; otherwise, he is taking 
money from the blood and sacrifice of the 
nation today. 

I agree entirely with the contention of 
some farmers that they would have re- 
ceived $5 and perhaps $10 a bushel for 
wheat had it not been for the restraints 
imposed by the government, but I would 
say to these farmers that would have 
been taking money, not ly from the 
blood of our soldiers and from the suffer- 
ing of the poor sections in our consuming 
centers, but every farmer in this country 
would himself have paid fifty times over 
in the national damage resulting in reac- 
tions from labor and instability in our 
population that would have thundered at 
the farm door sooner or later. 

But the quality of justice in this case 
is now capable of proof. We have today 
an acreage planted in wheat to all appear- 
ances larger than ever before in our his- 
tory. Do you suppose this would have 
been the case if the price were unjust? 


Furthermore, there is a danger in $5 
wheat too often ignored; such a price 
would lead to overwhelming  cggeas and 
land better adapted to ot purposes 
would have been invaded. Over-produc- 
tion, ~—- in prices and damage to our 
animal industry and meat supply would 
result from ill balance of uction. 

In order that we should stabilize the 
price of wheat, our first duty to both 
producer and consumer was to eliminate 
absolutely every shred of speculation in 
the staff of life. In order to carry this 
out we, of necessity, had to close the deal- 
ing in wheat on the whole of the grain 
exchanges. We had to prevent —_ 
tion in the community itself by Tee 
the period which an individual could, hol 
possession of the commodity. 

Having thus eliminated speculation, we 
had to inject the government as a buyer 
to take any surplus of wheat that came 
to the market. _ In order that the fair 
price should maintain we asked the millers 
of the country. not to pay more than the 
fair price, and a majority of them have 
adhered to it. Furthermore, as a mass of 
wheat was dammed back in other parts 
of the world which would flood the mar- 
kets in event of peace, we had to guaran- 
tee the millers that we would re-buy it at 
the fair price 

The result has been that, through our 
guaranty, the farmer would be able to 
realize the fair price even in the event of 
gr that the trade has proceeded large- 
y in the normal channels, direct from 
producer to consumer. 

Last summer, when we called your rep- 


resentatives together, we placed before 
you our plans. We asked your advice, 
and we explained to you that these plans 
meant an elimination of some portion of 
your normal business; it meant losses and 
hardship to many of you, and I recollect 
no finer exhibition of patriotism amongst 
the American business community than 
the constructive advice and the approval 
and encouragement which you gave to us 
in the bold course that we were about to 
undertake. -No man can say that your 
advice was tempered with self-interest, 
for it amounted to self-denying ordinance 
without parallel in our commercial his- 
tory. 

Now it has developed in those opera- 
tions during the year that that section of 
the grain trade who have suffered most 
have been exporters, dealers upon the 
grain exchanges and the large terminal 
elevator operators. The country handlers 
of wheat, and those of you who operate 
between the millers and the country ele- 
vators, have been able, under the arrange- 
ments that we made, to continue your 
business and maintain your staff and 
operations. The trade in other grains has 
at least maintained most of the others in 
business, 

So far as I know, the whole of the grain 
trade is intact today and is able, overnight, 
to assume its normal function in the dis- 
tribution of wheat to our own population 
any moment that the government finds it 
possible to withdraw. 

There has been no destruction to the 
normal commercial machinery of the 
country, nor do we propose there should 
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he. It has, to some extent, suffered in its 
normal operations, but that sacrifice, 
heavy as it may have been to some indi- 
viduals in the trade, is a sacrifice of which 
the grain trade may well be proud, Others, 
too, are sacrificing more than money. 

There is another direction in which 
leaders in the grain trade have earned the 
vratitude of the country. That in order to 
carry out the large operations by the gov- 
ernment through which we have purchased 
and sold to date over 313,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and flour in terms of wheat, we 
found it necessary to erect a new and 
strange engine of the government, arid 
that was a department for the purchase 
and control of our wheat supplies. 

In order that our buying operations 
inight conform as nearly as sible to 
commercial usage, that it might be free 
from red tape, and in order that it might 
he able quickly to carry on effectively the 
work required of it, we formed a corpo- 
ration as an incident to carry out our 
plans. In order to secure competent and 
able management for this corporation, I 
* called upon some twenty members of the 
grain trade to act as its managers in va- 
rious centers, 

I felt it necessary to make one condition 
in drafting these men from -your trade, 
and that was that they should disassociate 
themselves absolutely in every particular 
from the grain trade, and that they; like 
the men in France, should volunteer to 
service of the government for no remu- 
neration, and have no interest but that of 
our country in its distress, . They accepted 
this great personal sacrifice. 


e of Flour Durng the Three Crop Years 1915-16, 1916-17, 1917-18. 


I need not enumerate, in addition to 
Mr. Barnes, the whole of the list who have 
carried out this operation through the 
year in so distinguished a manner as to 
make us justly proud. They are well 
known to you, and they will all stand— 
each in his own community—as a leader 
in patriotism and devotion to national 
service. * 

In addition to regulations with regard 
to trading in wheat, it has been necessary 
in this period of semi-famine to impose 
regulations with regard to millers’ profits, 
with regard to the profits of wholesalers, 
of bakers, and to stipulate for methods of 
conservation in commerce and distribu- 
tion, Every one of these items, like those 
of stabilization of the price of wheat, have 
again been the choice.of evils. No one 
has more reluctance than I to disturb 
the ordinary course of commerce. 

We must, however, measure all these 
things by the results attained. We have 
now proceeded far enough with the har- 
vest year to assess these results. I believe 
that all of you will agree with the funda- 
mental fact that the farmer has had 40 
per cent more for his wheat than from 
that of the previous year. He has had 131 
per cent more than his pre-war average. 
‘The amount that he has_ received has 
been a balanced stimulation to further 
efforts, as witness our present acreage in 
wheat. 

I think you will all agree that there has 
not, during the whole periog of the war, 
been a year when the differential between 
the farmer and the consumer has.been so 
low as it is today; that there has been a 


complete absence of speculation in our 
price of breadstuffs. 

There has been no disturbance to tran- 
quillity in the country due to extortionate 
prices of bread. We have considered the 
allies as guests at our board. We will all 
pull through this year—the year of the 
lowest production of many years in wheat 
and the year of intrinsically short pro- 
duction in our other prime grain,—corn. 

The year is now coming to an end, and 
we can begin to look forward. We are 
now entering upon a season when we can 
begin to contemplate the next harvest. 
Our farmers have this year put forward 
their patriotic exertions, under great 
handicaps in the shortage of labor and 
other difficulties. So far this season God 
has been good to us in climatic conditions. 

With a larger acreage of winter wheat 
this year than we had-last, we have a per- 
centage of abandonment that apparently 
will not exceed 10 per cent, as against 32 
per cent last year. And in addition to 
this, our advices indicate anything from 
19,000,000 to 21,000,000 acres of spring 
wheat, making one of the largest growing 
acreages in many years. The condition of 
both winter and spring wheat is promising. 

At the present moment our crop pros- 
pects look anything from 800,000,000 to 
900,000,000 bushels of wheat. The harvests 
of the allies also look promising. With 
this prospect we now have ground for 
hopes of plenty for ourselves and our 
allies, and instead of famine we can look 
forward to an entirely different economic 
situation this year from that which con- 
fronted us in the summer of 1917. Noth- 
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ing would give us all greater pleasure 
than to see unlimited white bread on every 
table, our own and the allies’. : 

The problem as to how we will handle 
the next year’s harvest requires grave con- 
sideration, but it cannot be determined 
until we have the harvest safely in hand 
and know accurately its volume. I do not 
believe that determination can be finally 
made until some time next July or August. 
In any event, we can relax the restrictions 
on dealing in wheat to some extent in pro- 
portion to the surplus. 

We cannot, however, tolerate any specu- 
lation in the nation’s bread during the 
war. It is the desire of the government to 
return to the normal marketing distribu- 
tion just so far as conditions permit, and 
my personal desire is to re-install the law 
of supply and demand at the earliest mo- 
ment the situation warrants. But how 
far we can return on the road to normal 
life depends, as I have said, entirely upon 
the size of the harvest. 

There are many features in the market- 
ing of next year’s wheat which will require 
consideration. One of these is that the 
government has given a guaranty of $2.20 
for No. 1 northern to the farmers. No 
other industry has such a guaranty. This 
guaranty does not extend to the purchaser 
from the farmer. In other words, it does 
not follow the wheat to the grain dealer 
nor to the miller. 

The development of this problem in such 
manner as to maintain the flow of wheat 
in the country will require some thought. 
I do not conceive that, with 400,000,000 or 
500,000,000 bushels of Australian, Argen- 








tine and Indian wheat hanging over the 
market, and available upon the advent of 
peace, any dealer in wheat or flour would 
care to have any considerable amount on 
hand, for any man who has such a surplus, 
in the event of peace, might find himself 
faced with the stoppage of export market. 

‘Another factor which we will have to 
consider for next year is the situation 
in our internal transportation. With the 
= of our railways, even thou 
we a large surplus of wheat, it might 
be im ble to move it rapidly enough to 
give farmer opportunity to sell before 
June, 1919, as the law demands. 

We might, beyond this, again be faced 
next crop year with the situation where, 
due to stricture in railway transportation, 
there might be a repetition of the phe- 
‘nomenon which we witnessed this winter 
in corn, which would result in a total dis- 
location of the market, and the price to 
the consumer rise far out of all propor- 
tion to the price paid to the producer. 

We want the best thought and the best 
opinion that we can obtain. Last year we 

tained valuable advice from you gentle- 
men, and no man can say that you will 
not advise us without self-interest. You 
proved that last year in depriving your- 
selves of an appreciable part of your nor- 
mal business and normal profits. 

We should always bear in mind that a 
depth of sentiment surrounds wheat. This 
sentiment has grown through 2,000 years 
of instruction to our children that bread 
is the staff of life, and through their 
morning prayer for our daily bread. When 
starvation confronts a people, this prayer 
becomes visualized as wheat itself. 

For three years, 3,000,000 bushels 
monthly of North American wheat, large- 
ly from the charity of the world, has been 

teral daily bread of 10,000,000 of human 
beings on the long bread lines of Belgium 
and northern France. To those of us who 
have doled this~scant allowance, wheat 
becomes indelibly the precious symbol of 
life, and to those people it is the symbol 
of the greatness and charity of America. 

As the result of this war there are large 
masses of people actually starving today. 
In addition, there are enormous popula- 
tions suffering actual privation, and in 
the midst of this the wheat loaf has 
ascended in imagination of men, women 
and children as the positive emblem of 
national survival, national tranquillity, 
national ability to continue in the war. 

We have in the distribution of this com- 
modity above all others a duty that far 
transcends mere commerce: it is a duty in 
humanity and a duty in our self-defense. 
Its improper handling can spell more 
privation, more starvation, with danger to 
national efficiency, to failure in war. Its 
handling must be in a spirit by which our 
commerce will have passed from gain to 
that exalted idealism which underlies our 
national character. 

There is a story yet incomplete and yet 
to be written around wheat. You will 
recollect that Frank Norris planned three 
novels, two of which were completed in his 
lifetime, the third of which be had out- 
lined. 


The first of these, the “Octopus,” repre- 
sented the hardship of the producer and 
the scantiness and dreariness of his life 
and the impositions under which he suf- 
fered. The second represented the Chi- 
cago wheat pit, the manipulation, the vio- 
lence and horrible avarice which grew out 
of rampant speculation with the world’s 
bread. The third, I understand, was 
planned to represent the privation, suffer- 
ing and even starvation imposed upon the 
consumer by our gigantic failure in honest 
distribution. 

Many of these evils have already been 
eliminated by constructive work of our 
grain trade by the development of our 
national conscience. But when this war 
is over it will be possible to write this 
third volume, not in Norris’ despondent 
and despairing tones of tragedy, but if we 
do our duty it can be written in terms of 
hepa gm For today if we do that duty 
it wil aye a so far as we are human- 
ly capable, the honest and fair treatment 
of the farmer, the lifting of his level of 
life, the abolition of speculation, the 
honest and economic distribution of our 
daily bread. 

We will have managed the scantiness in 
supply of this almost famine year of 1917, 
not bef the eres of the poor, but by 
the self-d of the better-to-do and its 

al ha the hands, on one side, 
those of the allies who were giving their 
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life-blood to preserve our institutions and, 


on the other, given as charity to that mass 
of liberty-loving people who have been 
opp and strangled by the world’s 


greatest enemy. ~ 

If Norris could have lived he would have 
found this—“The Song of the Wheat,” as 
a theme in the world’s regeneration. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DututH, Mixwn., June 10.—Mills were 
fairly active working on government or- 
ders last week. Offerings to trade have 
stopped, and with this knowledge buyers 
refrain from bidding. Substitutes con- 
tinue slow. The present supply situation 
is tightening sharply, as elevator reserves 
of wheat are about exhausted. From now 
on mills will have to rely entirely on daily 
receipts until the new crop comes in. 
This will probably mean intermittent op- 
eration, unless the government is able to 
get the wheat required to enable mills to 
grind. 

Trading in durum flour comprised some 
small parcels and a couple of car lots. 
With wheat becoming scarcer, the mill is 
not taking any chances by taking on new 
business. Trade will very soon be at a 
standstill. 

Local users were inquiring the past 
week for rye flour, although not on a very 
important scale. A few small transac- 
tions were closed.. There is practically no 
supply of rye here, and very little is ex- 
pected until the new crop begins to move. 
Prices advanced 35c bbl, due to higher 
outside markets. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
15,830 bbls of wheat ahd 825 bbls of other 
flour, or 44 per cent of capacity, against 
10,395 bbls, or 29 per cent, the previous 
week, and 25,725, or 70 per cent, a year 


ago. 

Mills have little or no millfeed to offer, 
because of their sold-up condition and 
light operation. Demand is light. 


NOTES 


Screenings are very dull, under light 
inquiry and offerings, 

M. L. Jenks, president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, has returned from a 
two weeks’ trip in the East. 

The total of wheat passing through the 
Soo Canal in May was 2,632,572 bus, and 
of other grains 8,187,450. Flour passages, 
858,070 bbls. 

Railroads report fair arrivals of flour 
and feed for distribution to the East over 
the lake route. Shipping is keeping pace 
with receipts. Movement is getting 
lighter. 

Poorer grades of barley last week found 
no buyers, only the and choice stuff 
being wanted. Bids were 5@1l0c better 
than the week previous. Today buyers 
reduced quotations 5c bu. 

E. A. Cayanus, who has been with the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. for several 


years, left June 8 for Minneapolis to enter 


government service. The employees of 
the company presented him with a fine 
military wrist watch. 

Duluth-Superior elevators today re- 

rted shipments of 19,472 bus wheat, 
leaving only 6,784 in store. This is or- 
dered eo out, and in a short time the 
houses will be bone dry of wheat for the 
first time in many years. Receipts are 
very light, and are mostly spring. 

Rye has been entirely cleaned out of 
elevators, and barley is going very fast. 
The movement is light, but the shipments 
exceed receipts. Some oats and a fair 
volume of flaxseed constitute the holdings 
of elevators here. Stocks of corn, which 
are always light, are down to 751 bus. 

All food dealers in the southern part 
of St. Louis County have been called to 
meet in Duluth, June 19, to formulate a 
uniform plan of observing the food regu- 
lations. Bakers have been included, so 
far as the distribution side of their busi- 
ness is concerned. Judge Frank T. Wil- 
son, of Stillwater, wili be the principai 
speaker. 

The reorganized Superior Board of 
Trade has elected the following officers: 
J. E. Greenfield, president; Peter Eimon, 
first vice-president; H. W. Dietrich, sec- 
ond vice-president; A. N. Lent, second 
vice-president. Directors: Samuel Crump- 
ton, U. H. York, A. N. Lent, H. A. John- 
son, A. L. Schlappi, Clarence Grace, W. 
F. Gould, F. A. Russell and S. A. Bu- 


chanan, 
F. G. Cartson. 
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Mills reported a quiet week, with but 
little business passing. Sales were limited 
to small lots to cover immediate needs, 
and nearly all orders were for single car 
lots or a few hundred barrels. ers do 
not look for any marked improvement un- 
til the new crop, and many mills have dis- 
continued operations until then. 

All substitutes continue slow of sale. 
Business was mainly in small léts of corn 
flour and corn products. Rye and barley 
flour were weaker, with practically no de- 
mand. Demand from the grocery trade 
is exceptionally quiet, as most housewives 
have been unsuccessful in using substi- 
tutes and are depending upon the baker. 

Southern demand was spotted. From 
all indications, requirements of. wheat 
flour and substitutes are supplied for the 
present. 

Government purchases of soft wheat 
flour continue on a free scale, but demand 
from local jobbers and bakers has fallen 
off considerably, and business is practical- 
ly at a standstill. There was a good in- 
quiry for hard winter wheat flours early 
in the week, but demand at the close was 
quiet. Buyers are only taking their im- 
mediate requirements of substitutes, and 
these amount to very little. 

Nominal quotations on wheat flour: 
hard winter 100 per cent, $10.60@11.75, 
jute. Soft winter 100 per cent, $10.50@ 
11.35, jute or cotton. Straight rye flour, 
$9@9.50 bbl; white, $9.90@10.20;—jute. 
Kiln-dried corn meal, $3.75 per 100 lbs; 
yellow corn flour, $5@5.25; white, $5.60. 
Rice flour, $9.25@9.40 per 100 Ibs, cotton. 
Barley flour, $9.15@9.50 bbl, jute. 

Millfeed quiet. Wheat feed in 
request, but very scarce. A few sales of 
corn bran and oat feed were made, but 
demand generally is dull. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The weather has been bright and sun- 
shiny, being warm the fore part of the 
week but turning much cooler at the close. 
All reports received on the growing wheat 
crop in Missouri and southern Illinois are 
very good, and prospects excellent. In 
some sections cutting will begin next 
week, and others will not be ready for two 
or three weeks. Yields are expected to 
run high. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Fine; will start cutting about 
June 18...Good...Should be ready for 
cutting in two or three weeks... ch 
bugs inflicting da to delinquent 
wheat. ..Excellent...Fine; harvest will 
begin next week. .. Pros very promis- 
ae ae shape...Excellent; cutting 
will begin next week. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill, 

H, C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co, 

Highland (ILL) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending June 8 was 4,900, repre- 
senting 10 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 7,750, or 15 per cent, last week, 
27,600, or 55 per cent, a year ago, and 
29,700, or 59 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly ity 
of 17,400 bbls,’ the product of wiles te 
sold from St. Louis, made 16,900, repre- 
senting 22 per cent, compared with 14,400, 
or 19 per cent, last week, 36,500, or 47 per 
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cent, a year ago, and 50,000, or 65 per 
cent, in 1916. 


NOTES 


The Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. re- 
cently increased its capital stock, fully 
paid, to $2,200,000. 

C. A. Wenz, Philadelphia manager of 
enz Milling Co. 
St. Louis, was in the city visiting the main 
office this week. 

There were 10;813 bbls flour inspected 
at St. Louis during a. Stocks of flour 
June 1 were 69,780 bbls, compared with 
58,250 May 1, 1918, and 61,500 June 1, 
1917. 

The Lusk-Stokes Commission Co. has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital, 
to conduct a general brokerage business 
in grain, hay, feed, etc. The company 
consists of A.-H. Stokes, B. S. Lusk and 
C. T. Case. 

August Rump, official flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, who under- 
went an operation May 30, is recovering 
rapidly. Mr. Rump is 77 years of age, 
and has been connected with the flour 
inspection department for 45 years. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., June 8.—Conditions 
this week caused bakers to book soft 
wheat flour, and many expect to use 
much more between now and the arrival 
of new hard wheat flour here. There were 
some quotations at much lower figures 
than those of previous weeks, and the 
offers were quickly accepted. 

The prices of substitutes were also 
considerably lower, barley flour having 
been quoted at $8.45 bbl, and rye at $8.30. 
Late in the week, however, two advances 
were reported aggregating 95c bbl on 
barley flour and $1.60 on rye flour, due, 
presumably, to the sudden demand from 
territories that have agreed to abstain 
from the use of wheat flour. 

The following are wholesalers’ quota- 





tions: Flour, $10.60@11.75 bbl. Bran, on 
track, $2:45 per 100 lbs, tagged. Corn, 
bulk on track: No. 3 yellow, $1.75@1.80; 


No. 3 mixed, $1.65@1.70. Oats, bulk on 
track: No. 3 white, 80c; No. 2 white, 81c. 
corn products: corn meal, $9.80; cream 
meal, $10.60; grits, $10.80. 

* * 


The bakers have raised the price on bread 
by reducing the size of the loaf to 12 ozs, 
but it is hardly expected will obtain 
the advance, as complaints have already 
brought an order from John M. Parker, 
food administrator, to lower the price at 
once. Grorce L. Ferry. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks — 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended June 
7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
C.F Bb cstaenes % 86 «4329 «(33 
Empire .........-. 4 197 42 32 
Consolidated ..... 29 122 17 51 
Ogilvie .......... 465 78 31 . 
Western ........: 9 77 9 48 
Grain Growers... . 20 674 68 
Fort William .... 15 330 62 - 
Bastern .......++. 5 43 33 
QE By dees. vous 48 413 40 46 
Northwestern .... 94 180 13 ¢ 
Can, Northern ... 117 796 182 + 
‘Can. Govt. ....... 153 «624 27 49 
Thunder Bay .... 15 760 63 12 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 82 175 23 58 
Dav. & Smith ... 13 252 80 ia 

sees bi vens 1,150 4,708 711 404 
vas se evestud 8,888 8,186 837 ar 
Receipts ......-+-- 1,047 366 45 1 
Rail Seibananne +42 ae 35 64 * 
Lake shipments... 73 43 40 5 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat—._ Bus Oats— . 
No, 1 hard ..... 4 No, 1C. W....-- *. 
No. 1 northern.. 455 No. 2 C. W...--- 4 
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A MISTAKEN CANADIAN POLICY 

The minister of labor at Ottawa, in 
whose department the recent report on 
Canadian milling profits was prepared, 
has added nothing to his reputation for 
fairness by the manner in which publica- 
tion of this report was dealt with. It is 
well known that the report was completed 
some time ago, and that Parliament was 
anxious to have it tabled before the late 
session closed. Yet, for reasons known to 
himself, the minister chose to hold back 
the report until Parliament had pro- 
rogued, when a summary that picked out 
chiefly the unfavorable features was 
handed to the daily press, where it was 
given the kind of editorial and news treat- 
ment to be expected. 

There is no doubt this report, so far as 
the published summary goes, set the Cana- 
dian flour mills in a bad light. The war 
year selected for treatment (1917) was 
one in which unrestrained speculation on 
the part of both trade and public held 
sway. Millers’ profits were necessarily 
swollen by the great advance in wheat and 
flour prices, but for this the industry it- 
self was not to blame. It had no possible 
means of controlling the situation. The 
allied buyers in America were the real 
culprits, if that term is to be used at all. 

Nevertheless, this report seeks to pin 
the responsibility for the profits that were 
made upon the milling industry, and does 
not hesitate to distort the figures, after 
the manner of the yellow journal, in order 
to make its point, A typical instance of 
this is its emphasis of the folly of the 
arrangement making twenty-five cents 
per barrel a maximum profit. As a matter 
of fact this arrangement between the 
food controller and the millers was not in 
effect during the crop year 1916-17. It 
came later. 

Another instance is the lack of sound 
accounting methods in working out the 
amounts of capital upon which the vari- 
ous milling companies made their earn- 
ings. Without clear- reasoning on this 
latter point, no conclusions that are worth 
anything can be reached at all. 

Efforts to arrive at something definite 
in the way of profit control can only re- 
sult favorably if there is on the part of 
the authorities a willingness to get down 
to fundamentals, and to co-operate with 
the best elements in the trade. It would 
be safe to say that ninety per cent of the 
millers of Canada wish to Fgh is right 
with the government. They recognize 
that theirs is a war industry, and that it 
ought to be kept within well-defined 
bounds in the matter of earnings while the 
war lasts. They would appreciate firm 
treatment, and will respond to every call 
that is made upon them. 

If the ministers in charge of such mat- 
ters would deal with the same in a like 
spirit there would be no occasion for any 
such attacks as the department of labor 
has made upon the flour mills. Any at- 
tempt to secure political popularity at the 
expense of industry will have the contrary 
effect to that intended. This is no time 
for internal dissension. The government 
and the millers should get together. A 
very few general conferences would show 
their purposes to be the same, out of 
which understanding a system of super- 
vision and control could be eyolved that 
would prove satisfactory to every one, 
and most of all to the Canadian public 
Whose servants both government and mill- 
ers must remain. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 
The larger Canadian milling companies 
Seem to be doing all they can to discour- 


age domestic. flour business. Travellers 
are off the road, and no orders are being 
solicited. Customers are welcome to pur- 
chase normal amounts of flour from time 
to time as their needs arise, but | at- 
tempt to increase quantities is immediate- 
ly questioned. Most of the grinding is 
for export account. Mills ve large 
quantities of flour to get out for the allied 
buyers before the end of this month, 
when all export business is expected to 
shut down. 

Spring wheat flour of 76 per cent ex- 
traction is quoted for delivery, Ontario 

oints, at $10.85 bbl, cash terms, in 98-Ib 

gs; Ontario soft winter flour, in second- 
hand bags, $10.65@10.70, f.o.b. Toronto. 
The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is buying 
for shipment to the allies in Europe at 
$10.60 bbl for June shipment, f.o.b. Mont- 
real, 

MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are wanted in much 
greater ‘quantities than mills are able to 
supply. However, there is not the same 
urgency in the demand, for the reason 
that pasture is mye oye, A good. Bran, 
$35 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Ontario points; 
shorts, $40. 

WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario soft winter wheat 
are limited. It is generally believed that 
farmers have cleaned out their stocks. 
The fixed price is $2.22 bu, basis in store, 
Montreal. 

OTHER GRAINS 


Trading in coarse grains is at a mini- 
mum. A few cars of oats and some corn 
would represent all that is doing. Car-lot 
quotations, country points in Ontario: No. 
2 white Ontario oats, 79@80c bu; barley, 
$1.33@1.35; rye, $2; buckwheat, $1.80; 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, f.o.b. coun- 
try points in Ontario, 95c. ~ 


OATMEAL 


As the weather grows warmer, domestic 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal be- 
comes less, although their use as a substi- 
tute for wheat products is being con- 
stantly urged by the food authorities. 
Many ple have a mistaken idea that 
oatm has the effect of creating too 
much heat for summer use. Experience 
would show that this is not the case, and 


it would be better if the demand for these- 


goods were kept up throughout all months 
of the year ‘Rolled oats, $5@5.10 per ba 
of 90 lbs in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-1 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS 


Reports from all parts of Ontario in- 
dicate exceptionally favorable crop condi- 
tions, Growth of spring-sown grains has 
been rapid, and there are no parts of this 
province in which conditions are adverse. 
It is well understood that winter wheat has 
been a failure in Ontario, but as that crop 
never amounts to more than 20,000,000 
bus, this is not a vital loss. It has local 
significance only. The chief concern now 
in the minds of Ontario farmers is the 
matter of labor, and there is a good deal 
of complaint against the conscription for 
military purposes of essential elements in 
the farm labor supply. 


STANDARD STOCK FEEDS 


The Ontario department of agriculture 
is making arrangements for the manu- 
facture and distribution of two standard 
stock feeds during next fall and winter, 
one for dairy cattle and the other for 

. The dairy cattle ration calls for 
the following ingredients: hominy feed 
or corn, 20 per cent; corn or wheat bran, 
18; cottonseed meal, 19.5; oil-cake meal, 
19.5; gluten feed, 14; dried-beet pulp, 9. 
Swine ration: corn, 46 per cent; middlings, 
35; oil meal, 11; tankage, 8. 

Millers throughout Ontario will be 


asked to manufacture and distribute these 
roducts. The authorities, on the other 
and, agree to find ample supplies of the 
a to keep millers who under- 
take this work steadily employed, and will 
also do the advertising. 


NOTES 


Reground oat hulls are worth $25 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b, cars at Ontario mill points. 


Cargoes of United States corn are ar- 
riving at Canadian ports from Chicago. 
This corn is much needed for milling and 
feeding purposes. 

Ontario flour mills are receiving from 
the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., claims on 
account of excessive moisture, dating back 
to shipments made in December last. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., June 8.—The chief 
topic of the milling industry here this 
week has been the increasing scarcity of 
wheat, which indicates that stocks in Can- 
ada are about exhausted. The visible sup- 
ply is only a little over 5,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 24,000,000 last year. Leading 
mills have been a“ to close down, 
while others are only operating a small 
capacity. Some, having completed all 
contracts and filled all orders on their 
books, refuse to accept any more for the 
time being. 3 

In the market for substitutes, offerings 
of corn flour have increased and prices for 
carload lots have declined, with sales at 
$11.20 bbl, in bags, ex-track, but there has 
been no change in wholesale jobbing 
prices, which are steady at $12, in bags, 
delivered to the trade. 

Rye flour is firm under a steady de- 
mand for broken lots at $16.50@17 bbl, 
in bags, delivered to the trade. American 
rye flour in car lots for prompt and 
future delivery has been offered more 
freely at $13.20 bbl, in bags, ex-track, but 
owing to inferior quality of this flour as 
compared with Canadian, little if any 
business resulted. 

Barley flour is quiet, and prices are 
unchanged at $13.50 bbl, in bags, deliv- 
ered to the trade. Rice flour remains 
firm, and sales were made at $9 per bag of 
100 lbs, put up in 220-Ib sacks. 

Demand for spring wheat flour is lim- 
ited, with car lots of government stand- 
ard quoted at $10.95 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. 
cars, Montreal, and to city bakers at 
$11.05, delivered. Winter wheat flour is 
dull, broken lots being quoted at $11.40@ 
11.50 bbl, in new cotton bags, and at 
$11.20 in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

Owing to the falling off in the con- 
sumption of millfeed, due to excellent 
condition of pastures, an easier feeling 
prevails, with sales of pure grain moullie 
at $70@72 ton, feed corn meal at $68, 

ure barley feed at $62, mixed moullie at 

1, shorts at $40, and bran at $35, includ- 
ing bags, delivered to the trade. 

Oatmeal sold for export at $9.60@9.80 
bbl, in bags, f.o.b. vessel. Domestic and 
country buyers seem well supplied. Car 
lots of rolled oats were quoted at $4.85@ 
5 per bag of 90 Ibs, ex-track; broken lots, 
$5.10@5.15, delivered to the trade. De- 
mand for small lots of corn meal is 
steady, with sales of golden grade at $6.25 
@6.40, and bolted grade at $4.50@4.75, 
per bag, delivered to the trade. 

Oats stronger at an advance of 1@3c 
bu. No. 2 Canadian western, 941,c. 
American corn, No. 3 yellow, $1.75@1.80 
bu, and No. 4 yellow, $1.70@1.75, ex-store. 

= * 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who 
has been on an extensive tour throughout 
the Canadian Northwest for the past 
month, is expected home early next week. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., June 8.—The effects 
of the various campaigns in western Can- 
ada for lessening the consumption of 
wheaten flour, and the new regulations 
concerning supplies of same, are becom- 
ing manifest. Very little flour is at pres- 
ent being sold for domestic use. Western 
mills are busy with export business. 

The standard price for regulation flour 
is $10.64 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, for 
export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
Eastern Manitoba ..........sesseeees 1 





Western Manitoba ...........+.- oe 10.30 
Saskatchewan 2.2... ..ccscccvsscsvsess 10.20 
Bastern Alberta ........+cseseseceves 10.10 
Western Alberta .icccccscccerccccees 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.40 
Vancouver Island .......s.sceeeeeeees 10.45 
Prince Rupert ...ccccccccesssescccess 10.60 


Country dealers requiring time will he 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 19¢ over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98's, 49's, or 24's, 60c bbl extra. 


RYE FLOUR 


Pure white rye flour of local manufac- 
ture is now offered in the Winnipeg mar- 
ket at $11.50 bbl; straight grade, $10.50; 
dark grade, $9.50,—jobbing terms. 


MILLFEED 


Despite improvement in pasture condi- 
tions, the demand for bran and shorts is 
very heavy. Current quotations: bran, 
$30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, in 
bags, f.o.b. point of shipment in Winnipeg 
territory; western Manitoba, 80c ton un- 
der; Saskatchewan and Alberta, $3 under. 
British Columbia coast points: bran, $35; 
shorts, $40. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


The domestic market for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is quiet. A good volume of busi- 
ness for export account is keeping cereal 
mills in active operation. Prices have de- 
clined. Today leading mills are asking 
for rolled oats $4.30@4.50 per 80-lb bag 
in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg have 
been light. These were absorbed by the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., at the fixed 
prices. The market has shown little activ- 
ity, owing to light offerings of all grains. 
Cash oats have been in better demand, 
and prices show a slight increase on the 
week. 

The fixed prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. Wheat 
bought at these prices is subject to a tax 
of 4c bu, for use in equalizing carrying 
charges and administration expenses. 

Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 83%c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.30; No. 1 
northwestern flaxseed, $3.66%,; No. 2 
Canadian western rye, $1.70. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending June 5, with 


comparison: 


1918 1917 
pe | errr reer ee 14 585 
) et ) ee 184 510 
Pm Teer eeyeT ie? | CEE 447 417 
TUme BS 2... ccccresccuguemess eae 
SUMS sc ciciecccectiadtameecs 197 715 
BUD Bo eknsevisceecte succes 164 391 


CROP CONDITIONS 

Crops of western Canada suffered less 
damage from the frosts and high winds 
of last month than had been anticipated. 





In only a few cases has reseeding been 
found necessary. Rain has been general 
over the prairie provinces this week. 
Practically all points report an urgent 
need of warm weather, but that, in spite 
of recent setback, crops are still aheod of 
those of last-year. 


CORN FLOUR FOR WESTERN CANADA 


A meeting was recently held at Winni- 
peg between J. D. McGregor, western rep- 
resentative of the Canada food board, and 
members of the large milling companies 
of the West, with the object of encourag- 
ing the use of corn flour as a substitute 
for that produced from wheat. 

It was arranged that white corn flour 
should be bought from mills in the United 
States having this product to offer, and 
supplied to the mills of western Canada 
for distribution. N. J. Breen, of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, was chosen as buying agent 
for the mills, and is now in correspond- 
ence with several United States for 
supplies of corn flour, which will sell to 
retailers at Winnipeg at $11 bbl, or $5.50 
per 98-lb bag. 

At the present time, the smallest quan- 
tity procurable would be the 24-lb bag, 
but Mr. Breen is endeavoring to secure 
shipment of 10-lb packages, as being more 
convenient for use of Canadian house- 
wives, to whom corn flour is practically 
a new product. Some of the larger west- 
ern mills already have supplies of this 
flour on hand. 

NOTES 

Many of the leading mills already have 
stocks of corn flour on hand for distribu- 
tion. The Winnipeg price for this prod- 
uct is $11 bbl. Freight charges add a 
little to prices at points further west. 

A meeting of grain dealers and repre- 
sentatives of the Western Canada Grain 
Association was recently held at Calgary, 
Alta., and addresses given on the preven- 
tion and elimination of fire hazards in ele- 
vators and storehouses. This association 
is doing valuable work in educating mill 
and elevator operators throughout the 
West in the prevention of fire. 

G.- Rock. 


Soft Coal Needed 

Wasurnoron, D. C., June 8.—The Unit- 
ed States must produce 634,594,000 net 
tons of bituminous coal during the pres- 
ent coal year to meet the combined do- 
mestic and war demands for fuel, accord- 
ing to estimates made public by Fuel 
Administrator Harry A. Garfield. This 
represents a necessary increase over the 
production of 1917, 554,728,000 tons, of 
about 14.4 per cent. 

The estimates for the present coal year 
are based on figures supplied by the vari- 
ous departments of the government, and 
state and local fuel administrators. It 
is calculated that fuel for ships’ bunkers 
in foreign trade service will amount to 
30 per cent more than in 1917. Industrial 
requirements will demand 18 per cent 
more than last year. Public utilities will 
require a 15 per cent fuel increase; do- 
mestic consumers a 13 per cent increase; 
and the railroads will need 7 per cent 
more coal than they used in 1917. 

To secure the output of 634,594,000 
tons estimated as the minimum need, it 
will be necessary to maintain an average 
weekly production of more than 12,000,- 
000 tons. This amount has not been pro- 
duced in any single week during the his- 
tory of the bituminous coal-mining indus- 
try in the United States, the nearest ap- 
proach to the requirement being in the 
week of May 25 last, when production 
totaled 11,811,000 tons. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 








Exports for Week Ending June 1, 1918 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.... 5,000 129,000 25,000 367,000 
BE Webs 6 6 cco 27,000 ..%.. 544,000 
Baltimore ... ..... 64,000 ..,.. 476,000 
Newp. News.. ..... sss: 35,000 823,000 














Tots., wk.. 5,000 220,000 60,000 2,211,000 
Prev. week.. 32,000 39,000 53,000 2,000,000 
U. Kingdom.. ..... 27,000 17,000 ...... 
Continent ... 5,000 193,000 43,000 ...... 

Totals ..... 5,000 220,000 60,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 


June 1,1918 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 50,927,000 231,068,000 
Piotr, bbis .......... 5,683,000 11,584,000 


76,501,000 288,195,000 
18,623,000 47,720,000 
86,224,000 96,087,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus ...--..+-.+. : 
Oats, bus 


eee ewe eeee 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 25,120, or 63 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 11,035, or 25 per cent, 
last week, 21,142, or 51 per cent, a year 
ago, 7,339, or 18 per cent, two years ago, 
and 9,990, or 24 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 8,665, or 15 per cent of eT 
against 28,910, or 50 per cent, last week, 
43,701, or 76 per.cent, a year ago, 2,845, 
or 5 per cent, two years ago, and 25,602, 
or 50 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour trade is featureless. A few 
mills are still grinding, but most of those 
throughout the state are closed down, 
and by July 1 this condition will be uni- 
versal, 

There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to the stocks of wheat still in the 
state. The general estimate of the trade 
is that, outside of mill holdings, they are 
about 4,000,000 bus, but the state grain 
inspection department’s estimate is less 
than 1,000,000. 

The feed situation is becoming more 
and more serious for the dairy and poul- 
try interests, and they have been vigor- 
ously protesting to the Food Administra- 
tion, through their various organizations, 
against further shipments east from the 
small surplus of wheat remaining here. 
Owing to the scarcity of cars the wheat 
could not be delivered to eastern mills 
until they can obtain supplies of new 
wheat from southern sections of the coun- 
try. If permitted to be milled here, it 
would be a godsend to the mills, and feed 
users. 

Soft wheat 100 per cent flour remains 
at $9.80 bbl, basis 49’s; Montana, $10.40 
@l11, basis 98’s. 

Substitutes continue in epg | 
Quotations: barley flour, $9.35@11.50 bbl; 
white corn flour, $9.70@11.80 per 200 Ibs; 
yellow, $9.10@11. 


THE NEW FREIGHT RATES 


Pursuant to the increased freight rates _ 


effective June 25, all rates on wheat, flour 
and feed of 24c per 100 lbs will be in- 
creased 25 per cent, and rates over 24c 
per 100 Ibs will be increased 6c per 100 
lbs. While this will increase the freight 
on flour from Montana common points to 
coast terminals from 57 to 69c bbl, there 
is little comfort for the coast millers in 
this, provided that the Montana wheat 
price in territory west of these common 
points is advanced to the Chicago basis 
through placing the coast terminal price 
on that basis, as has been suggested by the 
Food Administration. 

This is evident from consideration of 
the fact that 38 per cent of the cost of 
wheat is the maximum price that can be 
charged for feed and, therefore, the coast 
mills must discount the freight 62 per 
cent on the feed portion ot the wheat, 
and the —— the rate the greater the 
discount. Under the new rates this would 
amount to between 15 and l6c per bbl 
advantage to Montana mills in market- 
ing hard wheat flour over coast mills 
grinding Montana or local wheat, which 
would more than offset the increased rate 
on flour. 

NOTES 


The Li Food Products Milling Co., 
of Spokane, Warren Armington, propri- 
etor, is installing machinery for 200 bbls 
capacity to manufacture potato, corn, rice, 
barley, and rye flour, and corn meal. 

Washington Grain & Milling Co., Rear- 
den, Wash: Early-sown spring wheat 
looks well; late-sown spring wheat looks 


fair; winter wheat was principally resown 
to baart and, on the whole, is a fair pros- 


‘pect. Oats and barley acreage very small. 


William Irons, assistant manager Ham- 
mond Milling Co., Seattle, has been ap- 
pointed sales-manager at the Portland 
headquarters of the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co., to succeed F. L. Shull, who on 
to the Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los 
Angeles. 

The state department of weights and 
measures has issued a statement that 
practically all 9-Ib packages of flour sub- 
stitutes on the market are from 5 to 11 
ozs short in weight. Most of the manu- 
facturers are located outside the state, 
and have been warned that short-weight 
packages will not be admitted into the 
state, and jobbers and wholesalers have 
been notified that they must refill all 
short-weight packages. 

The North Pacific Coast Milling Divi- 
sion states in a recent bulletin that its 
attention has again been called, to the 
apparent surplus of flour in Division 9, 
and requests the discontinuance of flour 
shipments thereto without securing a per- 
mit from Ralph P. Merritt, food admin- 
istrator for California, who will not deny 
permits to mills which are complying 
strictly with the Milling Division and 
Food Administration rules. 

The Portland Flouring Mills Co., Pres- 
cott, Wash: Have had very fine growing 
weather, and the fall-sown wheat gives 
promise of a bumper crop. Spring grain, 
of which there is a very heavy percentage, 
does not look so well, and appears to be 
somewhat backward, but we believe that, 
with additional moisture, it will make a 
very fair crop. A large portion of the 
spring acreage is sown to early baart 
wheat, and even with a continuation of 
the weather of the past week we believe 
will come out in good shape. 

A proposal has been submitted to the 
milling and grain trades that no sacks 
shall be furnished farmers for grain ex- 
cepting on a rental basis of 5c per sack 
for new and 3c for used sacks for the 
first 10 days, and 1/5c per day for new or 
used sacks beyond the first 10-day period. 
The apparent object of the proposal is 
to put an end to the objectionable prac- 
tice in some localities of lending sacks 
free to farmers. That object meets with 
the approval of the trade, provided out- 
right sales are still permitted and the 
rental schedule is raised to meet the pres- 
ent high cost of sacks, taking into consid- 
eration the differential between sacked 
and bulk wheat. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., June 8.—There is 
practically no change in the flour market. 
Demand continues light. Bakers are well 
supplied for this month, while the de- 
mand for all bakers’ products continues 
to decline, in response to the urgent ap- 

al of the F Administrator to eat 
less bread, thereby conserving wheat. 

Jobbers are burdened with heavy sup- 
plies of substitute flours purchased dur- 
ing the past 60 days at materially above 
present prices, and are making frantic 
efforts to dispose of their stock with as 
little loss as possible, which is proving to 
be no easy task, in face of the rapidly 
declining market. 

wg, ge declined fully $1 bbl this 
week. offering of new-crop barley, 
which is becoming more plentiful daily, 
at a new low figure of $2.70 100 Ibs, 
is the principal factor in the he of 
flour prices, and it is freely predicted that 
barley will shortly sell at $2.50, with con- 
sequent further reductions in flour prices. 
Barley flour now being offered by Cali- 
fornia mills shows a tremendous improve- 
ment over earlier offerings. It is in man 
cases fully as white as wheat flour, and 
bakers are giving it first consideration as 
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a substitute, and in many instances elim- 
inating all other kinds. 

Corn flour is not meeting with a very 
ready sale. Stocks are heavy, and prices 
were reduced this week 50c bbl. Rye 
flour is PY rey am and in hic light de- 
mand. re is very little for rice or 
potato flour other than in small sizes for 
family trade, prices being entirely too 
high to interest bakers. 

rices quoted were: $10@10.40 for 100 
per cent soft wheat flour, $12@13 for 
hard wheat flour, $10@11.50 for barley 
flour. White corn flour, $12@13. Rye 
flour, $11@14. Rice flour, $16. Potato 
— $20@26,—98’s, cotton, San Fran- 
e 


Sco. 

Demand for millfeed is far in excess of 
available supplies. Local mills are ex- 
periencing no difficulty in disposing of 
their output to the regular mixed-car cus- 
tomer, which leaves jobbers with only an 
occasional car obtainable from the north. 


NOTES 

Rodney J. Anderson, secretary and 
sales-manager for the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., of Lewistown, Mont., was in San 
Francisco this week, and intends visiting 
agencies on the Pacific Coast before re- 
turning to headquarters. 

For not using sufficient substitute flours 
in their bread, a number of San Francisco 
bakers were found guilty this week by a 
jury of local bakers sitting in the office 
of the food administration, and face the 
penalty of being forced to close for 15 
days. 

Crop conditions are none too promis- 
ing, due to the luck of moisture for the 
past 60 days, which has resulted in con- 
siderable damage to barley, and repdrts 
from many sections of the state indicate 
a crop of from 40 to 60 per cent of that 
of last year. 





OREGON 

Porttann, Orecon, June 8.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 
bbls, was 14,792, or 36 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 9,878, or 24 per cent, 
last week, and 9,087, or 27 per cent, a year 
ago. 

Business in wheat flour this week was 
very light, but trading in substitutes. was 
brisk. There were no further changes in 
prices of the latter. 


“WOULD INCREASE WHEAT ALLOTMENT 


The mill output is steadily declining 
as the mills reach the end of their wheat 
allotments. As there is still considerable 
wheat left in this territory the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce has taken up the 
matter of allowing the mills to grind more. 
The following a was sent by the 
chamber to its representative at Wash- 
ington, D. C: 

“Present to Food Administrator Hoover 
immediately the following argument, and 
get whatever delegation support possible: 
Most of the flour mills in this district are 
closed down because they have ground 
their quota of wheat. We have about 
2,000,000 bus of milling wheat in the dis- 
trict, which is being shipped to eastern 
mills. Government steamers leaving here 
have exhausted available flour cargo, and 
are seeking other business. 

“The live stock men are shipping feed 
from the East, which could at least lx 
partly supplied from the local mills if 

were permitted to grind the re- 
mainder of the wheat in this territory. 

“In view of this situation we feel that 
the Food Administrator should allot 
more wheat to the mills in this territory, 
save railwa pment on the eastern 
haul, fill the available space on steamers 
and help in the live stock feed situation. 

There is not much hope here that this 
request will be granted. If it is, it will 
have to be done very soon or there will 
be no wheat left, as the grain is going out 
as fast as it can be moved. 

NOTES 

Flour shipments from Portland by 
water last month were 231,429 bbls to 
Europe and 19,108 to California. For the 
season to date, flour shipments have been 
837,467 bbls to Europe and 264,592 to 
California. 

The proposed change in sack reg- 
ulations, by which the sack business was 
to be put on a rental instead of a selling 
basis, was discussed by the local grain 
board, and a protest against the sc 


was voted. 
J. M. LownspDAte. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JUNE 8 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
Spring wheat flour, made under 
ruling of Food Administration, 
basis Chicago, 98-lb sacks.....$10.75@11.25 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.40@10.80 
Winter wheat flour, made under 
ruling, 98-lb cotton .......... 10.50@11.25 
‘Hard winter flour, made under 
ruling, 98-Ib cotton .......... 10.60@11.25 
White rye patent, cotton .. 9.00@ 9.75 


eeeee 





Standard barley flour, cotton.... 9.00@ 9.75 
Standard corn flour, jute ... 9.80@10.00 
Standard rice flour, per ID .......+.+-. 9%C 


WHEAT—Supply light. No. 2 red and No. 
2 hard, $2.17; No. 8 red and No. 3 hard, 
$2.14, with sales at these prices. Part of a 
car of sample grade sold at $1.80. No. 1 
northern, $2.20; No. 2 northern, $2.14, 

CORN—Supply not large; grading poor. 
Prices closed 5@10c lower. Sample grade 
sold at 60¢@§$1.15; No. 6 mixed, $1.20; No. 5 
mixed, $1.80@1.35; No. 4 mixed, $1.35; No. 6 
yellow, $1.22@1.80; No. 5 yellow, $1.31@1.35; 
No. 4 yellow, $1. 42@1 .46; No. 3 yellow, $1. 58 
@1.62%; No. 1 yellow, $1. 69; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.66; No. 6 white, $1.12@1.30; No. 4 white, 
$1.45 @1.47. 

OATS—Millers and shippers bought freely 
at %c advance, purchases of standards being 
8% @9%c over July, and No. 3 white 8@8%c 
over, Sales of 25,000 bus were made for ex- 
port from outside markets at 13c over July, 
track, Baltimore. No. 3 white on track, 75% 
@76c; standard, 76% @77c; No. 2 white, 76% 
@76%e 

RYE—Demand active, offerings light, 
prices higher. Bids of $2 for No. 2 spot and 
$1.95 for immediate shipment. Out of ele- 
vator, $2,10 asked free on board. A small 
lot in bags sold at $1.90. 

BARLEY—Demand better, and 5c higher 
for day and 25ce for week. Malting, $1.25@ 
1.50; feed, $1.10@1.25. 

CORN GOODS—Corn flour market firmer 
at $5.09. Grits lower at $4.70, and meal at 
$4.69, per 100 lbs, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
ae 1 | ae ene 7 





1918 1918 
Flour, 132 314 62 ety 
Wheat, 42 622 61 637 
Corn, bus » 2,024 1,671 477 665 
Oats, - 1,597 1,762 553 «1,926 
Rye, bus....... 26 50 11 31 
Barley, bus.... 389 244 99 83 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 8 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations on adminis- 
tration 100 per cent are $10.25@10.50 bbl, in 
cotton %-bbis; 95 per cent, $10.8356@10.65; 
low-grade, $7.50@9, in jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.60@1.65, nominally, 
per 100-lb sack; mill-run, $1.66@1.71; shorts, 
$1.70 @1.76. 

WHEAT—Sales today: hard wheat, 1 car 
No. 2, $2.12; soft wheat, 1 car No, 4, $2.07. 

CORN—White, No. 2 $1.76@i.80, No. 3 








$1.65@1.70; mixed, No. 2 $1.60@1.64, No. 3 
$1.55@1.58; yellow, No. 2 $1.683@1.65, No. 3 
$1.57 @1.60, 

WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

is oe -Shipments—, 
1918 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 40,500 s01, soe 5,400 499,950 
Corn, bus.... 870,000 187,500 502,500 268,750 
Oats, bus.... 239,700 93,600 180,000 256,500 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 1,100 2,200 3,300 
Barley, bus.. 1,400 1,400 22,400 4,200 
Bran, tons... 300 480 880 1,940 
Hay, tons.... 2,124 2,688 1,476 804 
Flour, bbls... 4,500 4,000 6,000 34,500 
MILWAUKEE, JUNE 8 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 100 per cent war 

Quality, COttOM sccevseseceeses 10.00@10.59 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton ... 9.50@10.50 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton .... 8.75@ 9.25 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 10.00@10.50 
Barley flour, Cotton .......eeee5 ceeee@ 8.26 
Graham flour, cotton ..........+ «+.++@ 8.70 
Corn flour, cotton pecvgoveccsocs S.OOQLG.80 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton. 3.75@ 4.00 
Oat flour, cottom .....cceeeseees «see + @12.10 


MILLFEED—Firm for wheat feeds, but 
dull on other grades. Standard bran, $35@ 
87; standard fine ae $87@39; rye 
feed, $49@49.50; oil meal, $51; hominy feed, 
$42; barley feed, $30@33,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Firm, with demand brisk from 
millers and shippers, Receipts, 22 cars. No. 
1 northern, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@2.21; 
No. 3, $2.14@2.18, 
. BARLEY—Advanced 20@25c for the week. 

eceipts, 73 cars. The malting demand im- 


Proved, as malting season closes July 1, No. 
3, $1.21@1.44; No. 4, $1.14@1.41; feed and 
rejected, $1.05 @1.80. 


RYE—Up 20c. Receipts, 10 cars. Demand 
a good from : and shippers, and 
offerings were taken each day. No. 2, $1.78 
“ No. 8, $1.70@1,96. 

ORN—Prices we: .  Re- 
celpts, 49 came, re TBs ae. yo ~ 


taken by industries and shippers. Unsound 
and damaged offerings were slow and dif- 
ficult to sell. No. 3 yellow, $1.55@1.65; No. 
4 yellow, $1.40@1.55; No. 3 mixed, $1.50@ 
1.60; No. 8 white, $1.50@1.65. 

OATS—Advanced bc. Receipts, 121 cars. 
Demand was good at allsetimes, and offerings 
readily taken. Standard, 72%@77%c; No. 
3 white, 72@77c; No. 4 white, 71@76c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— —, 


1918 1917 1918 91 
Flour, bbls... 13,650 26,180 34,620 20,366 
Wheat, bus.. 28,600 176,250 1,200 230,250 
Corn, bus.... 69,680 300,160 160,811 224,336 
Oats, bus.... 165,760 297,920 161,850 286,027 
Barley, bus.. 108,630 153,700 100,852 36,250 
Rye, bus..... 22,950 26,070 ..... 20,145 
Feed, tons... 300 420 3,512 4,610 





DULUTH,. JUNE 8 


FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 


Standard war quality .......... $9.75@10,00 
Durum war semolina .......... 10.40@10.50 
Durum clear ...ccgecsessccccsce sooee@ 8.60 
No. 2 straight rye .....-..++0+% + «eee+ @10.26 
No. 5 white rye blend........... «eee »@10.25 
No, 8 rye meal ......eeseeeeees + cvoee@ 9.26 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT FLOUR 
OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
June 8.15,830 June 9.25,725 June 11.19,510 
June 1. 9,680 June 2.18,100 June 3.16,380 
May 25.. 5,930 May 26..19,410 May 27..15,700 
May 18.. 7,085 May 19..31,650 May 20..22,640 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
June 1 ..... 69 @72 «++@... 110@125 
June 3 ° 69 @72 --@... 110@125 
June 4 ..... 69 @72 -»-@... 110@125 
June 6 ..... 69 @72 --@... .110@1256 
June 6 ..... 71 @74 --@... 115@130 
June : tenes 72 | +h --@... 115@135 
June 8 ..... 73 @76 --@... 115@135 
June :, 1917. 60% @65% ...@... 80@135 


— of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
June 8 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

-—Domestic—_, ——Bonded—_, 

9 1917 1916 -1918 1917 1916 





277 406 «=... 1,826 110 
Be aaa 7 
95 460 i4 100 59 


830 1,299 1 30 «6146 


y 
Flaxseed ... 282 
WHEAT—Stocks decreased 20,000 bus on 
the week, and are down to 26,000, compared 
with 1,668,000 a year ago, and 2,080,000 in 


1916. Mill wants were mostly supplied from 
track receipts, so elevators were not called 
on to furnish wheat until late in the week. 
Present arrivals are running better. Only 
two of the local houses now hold any wheat. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 


Saturday (June 8), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—Receipts—, ene tae 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 i9 


Spring ..... 45 207 333 1 1,944 $11 
Durum .... 1 213 308 19 603 272 
Winter .s5. os 2 59 es 2 25 
Totals ... 46 422 700 20 2,449 808 
OBts cossios 2 10 «6138 380 71 
Bonded... 2 1 326 179 
Rye ...-. Welede 12 93 ow > 288 -" 
Barley ..... 17 29 «4377 90 23 57 
Bonded. ee 1 os vs 12 we 
Flaxseed .. 69 43 21 100 268 13 
Bonded. . ee 3 69 se 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 8 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 

weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—. -———grade——,, 








1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor 2 286 3,230 16 68 123 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor ee 3 267 ee 37 
All other 

spring ... 1 1,244 2,397 8 44 144 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur 1 e . ee ve ee 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
3 dur ee o. es os ve 
All other 

durum ... 22 185 3,546 3 69 122 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1, 2 hd wnt oe es es oe «eo ee 
All other 

winter ... .. 1 609 ee 2 31 
White .... 2 ee 3 - ‘ss 4 
po rae . &e 9 13 «168 

Totals ... 26 1,66810,042 33 197 619 

FLAXSEED—Unsettled. Although wide 


and sudden fluctuations featured, the same 
narrow trading conditions existed, indicat- 
ing that the uncertainty of action kept the 
trade from operating freely. Forced selling 
broke market to lowest point since February ; 
October, $3.40%. Following 
both cash and futures im- 
proved. The supply situation helped July, 
which speedily advanced 20%c from low, 
October movi up but 7%c. Close was 1% 
@2c under high, with July showing a 12%c 


gain against June 1, to a 6c loss for the Oc- 
tober. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


————Close—- 
Opening June 9 
June3 High Low Junes 1917 
July ..$3.75 $3.90 + 69% $3:87% $8 23 
Oct. .. 3.62 3.48 40% 3.46 2.91 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 8 


FLOUR—Hard winter wheat 100 per cent, 
$10.60@11.75, jute. Soft winter wheat 100 
per cent, $10.50@11.35, jute or cotton. 
Straight rye flour, $9@9.50 bbl; white, $9.90 
@10.20,—all in jute. Rice flour, $9.25@9.40 
per 100 lbs, cotton. Barley flour, $9.15@9.50 
bbl, jute. 

MILLFEED—Government prices on wheat 
feed: bran, 38 per cent of average cost, bulk, 
basis at mill, $1.25 per ton over for mixed 
feed, and $2 per ton over for shorts, standard 
middlings, gray middlings, flour middlings 
and red dog. Oat feed, $13.50 ton; kiln-dried 
corn bran, $32.50; white hominy feed, $41.60; 
white feed meal, $35; rye feed, $48. 

WHEAT—Government prices. Receipts, 24 
cars, against 33. 

CORN—Fair demand, and 2% @4c higher, 
Receipts, 133 cars, against 192. Closing 
prices: No. 2 corn, $1.56; No. 4 corn, $1.45; 
No. 5 corn, $1.40; No. 2 yellow, $1.60; No. 5 
yellow, $1.40; No. 2 white, $1.65@1.75; No. 3 
white, $1.72, 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
$3.75; cream meal, $4.05; grits and hominy, 


$4.45. 
OATS—Demand improved, and 2@2%c 
higher, Receipts, 121 cars, against 130. 


Closing prices: No. 3 white, 75@76c; No. 2 
mixed, 74c; No. 3 mixed, 73%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1918 191 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis... 43,940 60,420 68,180 76,810 
Wheat, bus.. 43,200 511,200 27,340 572,850 
Corn, bus.... 274,938 319,200 140,180 219,740 
Oats, bus.... 387, ats 445,400 356,730 381,590 
Rye, bus..... L156" cases 880 1,400 
Barley, bus.. 3300 8,000 65,270 1,100 





. PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 8 


FLOUR—Receipts, 650 bbis, and 13,623,364 
lbs in sacks, Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs in wood: 

Winter wheat 100 per cent flour. $10.75 @11.00 
Kansas wheat 100 per cent flour. 11.00@11.25 
Spring wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.560@10.75 

WHEAT—Firmly held. Receipts, 6,196 
bus; exports, 80,290; stock, 4,422. “ Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, a ig No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.2 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; tot, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.2 

RYE FLOUR—Lower ell in week, but 
subsequently stiffened in sympathy with ad- 
vance in rye. Demand only moderate and 
offerings fairly liberal. Quotations: $10.50@ 
11.50, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either in 
wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Supplies liberal, and 
market weak under a light demand. Quota- 
tions: to arrive, on a basis of $9@10 per 
bbl, in sacks. 

CORN—More plentiful, dull and 10@12c 
lower. Receipts, 284,838 bus; exports, 286,- 
165; stock, 361,225. Quotations, car lots for 
local trade: No. 2 yellow, $1.60; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.56 @1.58. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Weaker in sympathy 


with decline in raw material. Supplies lib- 

eral and trade slow. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b scks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy. . .$4.10@4.30 


Granulated white meal, fancy... ....@4.95 
Yellow table meal, fancy........ 4.00 @ 4.25 
oes @4.95 






White table meal, fancy ....... ° 4. 
Ordinary ground meal ... $ @4.00 
White corn flour, fancy . @5.80 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... @5.75 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... @4.95 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases,.... @3.00 


OATS—Demand only moderate, but offer- 


ings light and market advanced %c. Re- 
ceipts, 175,671 bus; exports, 2 00; stock, 
1,279,161. Quotations: 
No, 2 white ........... wb abobad - 82 @82% 
Standard white .............. +» 81% @82 
WEG FWD Sabie cee ccccwcadccse 80% @81 
WEG. SO WEARS a 6b 8s a oven enccsuiesd 79 @80 
OATMEAL—Quiet and easier. Offerings 


ample. Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, 
$10.41; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.25 
@9.50; patent, cut, bbl, $10.41@11.88; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and quality, 
$5.80@8.80. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn in 
May were as follows, with comparisons: 





Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
May, 1918 ....... 298,467 185,210 691,730 
April, 1918 ...... 280,268 436,347 713,138 
May, 1917 . ++ 164,784 3,113,326 188,561 
May, 1916 ... - 162,387 4,809,269 470,416 
Exports— 
a)! Pera tee 176,144 176,870 
RPE, AGES: bc bins. evrces 391,655 401,056 
May, 1917 ....... «ss-+. 8,948,333 49,748 
May, 1916 ....... 123,617 4,002,993 402,852 


NEW YORK, JUNE 8 

FLOUR—Quiet; only light offerings of 
scattered cars, . Trade almost at standstill, 
awaiting new-crop flour. Spring war quality 
was quoted at $10.70@11.15; Kansas, $10.85 
@11.15, jute. Receipts, 153,982 bbls. 

RYE FLOUR—Still feeling the effect of 
overstocking, and indications of large grain 
crop helping to keep buyers from purchasing 
at present price levels, which seem to be 
steadily declining. Quotations were $9.25@ 
11.50, jute. — 

CORN GOODS—Very inactive, with falling 
market, sellers making no attempt to move 
stuff, because of lack of interest on part of 
buyers. Yellow bolted meal was quoted at 
$5, white at $5.25, and corn flour at $4.75@5 
per 100 Ibs, 

BARLEY FLOUR—Very dull. Market rap- 
idly declining, and buyers not interested. 
Quotations, $7.85@10, in cotton sacks, 


RICE FLOUR—In fair demand. 
ranged 9% @10c lb in cotton. 

WHEAT—AlI interest centered in continu- 
_ of good crop reports. Receipts, 14,000 

us, 

OATS—Had a firmer tone, probably owing 
to the report that the government had come 
into the market. Prices at the close of the 
week showed a slight advance. No. 2 white, 
8ic; No. 3 white, 79% @80c; No. 4 white, 
79@79%c. Receipts, 824,000 bus. 

CORN—Market bearish, but toward the end 
of the week strengthened somewhat. Prices 
have declined about 14c bu from top. Kiln- 
dried, for 15-day shipment: No. 2 white, 
$1.58; No. 2 yellow, $1.60@1.65. Receipts, 
450,200 bus. 


Prices 





BOSTON, JUNE 8 

FLOUR—No offerings of 100 per cent pat- 
ents during the week, and no available quo- 
tations. 

MILLFEED—Only an occasional offering, 
with little inquiry. No wheat feed offered. 
Barley feed is quoted at $35@38; rye feed, 
$53@64; stock feed,“$50; hominy feed, $47.50; 
oat hulls, reground, $19,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—White corn flour in 
fair demand at $4.70@65.25 per 100 Ibs, in 
sacks. White corn meal is offered at $4.35@ 
6.05, yellow at $4.10@4.75, granulated at $4.35 
@4.40, bolted at $4.30@4.35, feeding $3.15@ 
3.20, cracked corn $3.20@3.25, hominy grits 
and samp $4.60, all in 100’s. 

SUBSTITUTES—Oatmeal in fair demand 
at $4.90 per 90-lb sack for rolled, with cut 
and ground at $5.64. Rye flour, in sacks, 
$10.05@11 bbi for patent and $9.75@10.50 for 
straight. Barley flour, in sacks, $8.60@11 
bbl, with a dull market, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 





-~Receipts—, c—Stocks—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Fiour, bbis....*57,860 35,366 ..... ..... 
Wheat, bus... ..... 488,727 4,447 207,701 
Corn, bus..... 10,900 7,117 186,635 8,920 
Oats, bus..... 132,800 309,676 739,273 675,659 
Rye, bus...... 14,800 ..... 7,656 3,092 
Barley, bus... 69,500 = SI9j882  v.vess 
Millfeed, tons. AN | ow rere 
Corn meal, bbis 1,650 sis Cases 
Oatmeal, sacks 1,205 ROOG . daece 


*Includes 37,800 bbis for export. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing June 8, 170,000 bus oats. Exports of flour 
during April, 171,539 140-lb sacks; since Jan, 
1, 843,709. 





TOLEDO, JUNE 8 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat pee Pal 
tion 98’s, cotton, f.o.b, mill, $10@10 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb eral per 
ton, f.0.b, Toledo: 


Winter wheat oe: Tree Tre ee $32.05 @34.00 
Mined TO0d ceveccsccsvcccvcccces 34.10@35.15 
MEIGGUMRS heise ccevescsscccesos 34.65 @ 36.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.. oe «eee + @55.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-ib bag.. -@ 9.00 


WHEAT —Receipts, 6 cars, 2 cunbreatt year 
ago 13, 6 contract, 


CORN—Receipts, 42 cars, 7 contract; year 
ago 21, 17 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 58 cars, 40 contract; year 
ago 11, 4 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 6,600 15,600 000 23,500 
Corn, bus.... 49,800 24,600 25,300 7,200 
Oats, bus.... 89,600 16,800 31,700 47,100 
Barley, bus.. Gee, MSs iee < bbad~ Savees 
BALTIMORE, JUNE 8 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring, Liberty grade .......... $11.25 @11.75 
Winter, Liberty grade ......... 10.25 @10.75 
Hard winter, Liberty grade .... 11.25@11.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended... 9.00@11.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City milis’ blended patent...... «+» @11.30 
City mills’ winter patent ... + eee -@11,20 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. -@11.10 


MILLFEED—No market; mills monopoliz- 
ing the business as jobbers. Nominal quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$32.75@38; spring middlings, $34.75 @39.75; 
soft winter bran, $33.50@38.50; soft winter 
middlings, $35.50 @40.50. 

WHEAT—Unchanged; movement light, de- 
mand constant. Receipts, 7,408 bus; stock, 
9,598. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 
2 soft, $2.22. 


CORN—Steady; demand and movement 














fair, Receipts, 135,438 bus; exports, 79,253; 
stock, 568,337. Closing prices: near-by con- 
tract for export, $1.58; domestic No. 3 yel- 
low, track, $1.55; range for the week of 
southern white, yellow and mixed, $1.20@ 
1.60; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7 @7.25. 
Boo ae N e pse 3%c; movement and de- 
good. Receipts, 161,381 bus; exports, 
537, 10. stock, 1,813,895. Closing Prices; con- 
tract, No. 2 white, clipped, for export, 80c; 
ca. white, 81@81%c; No, 3 white, 80% 
le. 


RYE—Up 20c; demand improving, move- 


ment small. Receipts, 25,051 bus; stock, 55,- 
123. Closing price -of No. 2 western for ex- 
port, $2. . 





BUFFALO, JUNE 8 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton * =, —* 
loads: 


Spring WHORE ies id ce ctersisovnes s9.90010. 
Rye, No... caccsvccseciece weases edes 

BVO, GEFRIGME i ones cccccdbccccees eee see 
Barley flour .........eeeeeees +. 8.356@ ar 


Corn flour, white .. 
Corn flour, yellow . 
Graham flour ...... 





ked 
Spring bran, per:ton ........... $30. ag 24.35 
Standard middlings, per ton ... 32.15 @35.85 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton. 32.15@..... 
Barley bran, sacked, per ton.... 
Barley mixed feed, per ton... 
Barley middlings, per ton ...... 46.00@47.00 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton. 50.00@61.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... 42.50@43.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 46.50@47.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton....... 90.00@95.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 53.00@65.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 54.00@56.00 


Gluten feed, per tom .........54 sees - @52.07 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton .....@52.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads...... « «s+ + @46,50 


Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 
WOOD. waved dacs aveecvebegisess .00@..... 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. - »- @15.00 

WHEAT—There were no offerings here this 
week, and millers all wanted winter wheat. 
No. 1 white, $2.26; No. 2 white, $2.23; No. 1 
red, $2.28; No. 2 red, $2.25; No. 3 wheat 6c, 
No. 4 wheat 9c, No. 5 wheat 12c, under No. 
1, New York export. 

CORN—The market was dull all week and 
offerings liberal in store of kiln-dried and 
natural on track. Prices were lower on the 
better grades. No. 3 yellow, $1.55@1.56; No. 
4 yellow, $1.35@1.40; No. 5 yellow, $1.15@ 
1.25; No. 6 yellow, $1.05 @1.15, all kiln-dried, 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—Demand was good several days, but 
last week’s prices were all that buyers would 
pay, and the market closed fairly. steady, 
with a few cars on track. Store oats were 
neglected. Closing: No. 2 white, 78%c; 
standard, 78%c; No. 3 white, 78c; No. 4 
white, 76%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Some resales were made to mills 
when the market was on the bottom, $1.30 
or less. Near the close of the week, the mar- 
ket was quoted at $1.35@1.50, spot or ship- 
ment. 

RYE—No demand from local buyers, and 
offerings light. No. 2 was quoted at $1.95, 
on track, through billed. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 11 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
“side mills for flour.in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-Ib cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 
Standard 100 per cent flour....... $9.60 @ 9.65 
Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 
Durum flour quotations, per bbi, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (June 11), 
were: 
War semolina.......... beshee «+ «-$9.40@9.45 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
June 15... ....-. 279,800 $00,960 320,785 
June 8.... 223,095 251,340 222,735 286,190 
June 1.... 199,060 240,425 293,900 218,490 
May 25... 210,680 346,380 266,760 286,676 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 


June 15... «...- 56,495 4,810 9,515 
June 8.... 8,325 61,880 - 19,195 9,770 
June 1.... 6,855 31,100 11,280 9,640 
May 25... 10,660 15,730 80,426. 65,870 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis and 
Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing milis ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Apr. 6. 65 57,625 113,940 200,510 1,795 1138 
Apr. 13. 65-57,625 99,510 220,460 1,646 355 
Apr. 20. 65 57,625 82,710 238,000 9,765 2,396 
Apr. 27. 65 57,625 93,610 242,995 2,890 1,550 
May 4. 65 57,625 139,765 247,315 6,060 1,546 
May 11. 66 57,625 125,180 233,836 905 355 
May 18. 64 57,126 135,675 231,640 11,930 355 
May - 64 57,125 107,923 222,530 9,066 000 
June 63 56,425 109,695 206,960 4,056 000 
June &: - 49 44,725 115,075 163,235 4,585 205 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (June 11), for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

June 11 Year ago 

TOE 55 6k downs <0 $29.25 @34.50 $26.00@27.00 
Stand. ‘middlings. - 31.25@36.20 32.00@34.00 
Flour middlings. -@. 42.00 @ 45.00 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 30. 12@36. 15 47.00 @50.00 

The Boston basis of prices for milifeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-Ib sacks: 


bran $36. ry os ited. 4 

Standard 40.50 o 

Stand. middlings. + 37.26@42.20 pd as 
25 


Flour middlings... -@.. 
Rao dog, 140-Ib scks 36.72@ 41.75 b. 25 @ 66.26 








THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........$60.00@60.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 59.00@659.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... apt re 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 00@58.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-1b sacks. rs 00 @ 46.00 
White corn meal, granulated*.. , 
Corn meal, yellow* ............ 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent’*.. 7.65@ 9.00 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* £ po 8.26 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 7.00@ 7.60 
Barley flour, 98-Ib cottons ...... Ht 4 8.50 
Buckwheat flour, bbi* .......... 13.60@14.00 







Whole wheat flour, bbi* ........ 9.80@10.30 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 9.80@10.30 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .. - 8.95@ 9.05 
Mill screenings, per ton .... « 10.00@15.00 
Blevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 15.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. are 
Oil cake, 2,000-Ibs . -@....- 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b ‘gacks} . 1) @61.50 

*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot goteen. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks, 


Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 

Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 

No. 1 No. 2 

Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 

Northern spring ............ 2.17 2.14 

i, POPES TL TRE LT eT ee 2.12 

Red spring humpback ...... Pet 2.04 








Red winter? ......%e+e¥eceees 
Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on..barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
+» 146@165 71 @72 165@167 93@125 
5... 145@155 HA @72% 178@180 98@130 


10... 153@1638 76 @77 195@198 100@132 
11*.. 167@169 67 @68 243@245 100@145 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
June 9 June 10 June 12 

June8 Junel 1917 1916 1915 


Corn .... 521 557 55 31 161 
Oats .... 339 507 °4,021 1,502 347 
vw o- TT 822 359 124 136 

Rye .... 149 147 59 97 9 
Flaxseed. 44 32 127 82 38 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 9 
Junes8 Junel 1917 
Wheat, bus - 1,056,850 996,300 1,156,680 
Flour, bbig ...... 16,973 11,593 23,661 
Milistuff, tons ... 738 662 . 1,290 
Corn, bus ..... +» 148,200 144,780 80,850 
Oats, bus ....... 240,120 272,160 133,560 
Barley, bus ..... 201,250 223,200 240,240 
Rye, bus ....... ‘ 36,350 42,000 59,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 147,400 80,850 97,000 
' Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: June 9 
June8 Junel 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 70,760 162,000  810;810 
Flour, bbis ...... 270,996 265,929 295,858 


12,148 10,627 18,238 


Millstuff, tons ... 
149,640 132,600 132,840 


Oats, bus ....... 651,040 320,000 806,600 
Barley, bus ..... 503,970 441,480 290,440 
Rye, bus ....... . 65,900 29,480 68,910 


Flaxseed, bus ... 6,480 7,700 4,600 
RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

At Minneapolis for the week ending June 

8, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 


cars were as follows: 
June8 Junel 
88 





No. 1 dark northern spring. . 99 
No. 2 dark northern spring... 117 102 
Other dark northern spring. . 73 58 
No. 1 northern spring . 78 102 
No. 2 northern spring . 72 103 
Other northern spring 130 166 
No. 1 red spring ............ oa ove 
Other red spring ........... “ 1 ay 
Red spring humpback ...... 9 10 
Amber durum ...........+. > 42 34 - 
WUT 0gan.d0 0 Cesc es cccccens 5 9 
Red durum ...... Pteasbaet 2 
Mixed whegt .......:2..+.+. 178 134 
Dark hard Winter eredVes 14 12 
Hard winter .........5.565. ’ 13 10 
Red winter ....---s.--eeenee 2 1 
ROB WORE 22 o nc ccccerccccce 1 
Soft red winter ...... ovsewe e 1 
Hard white .....-...- reorece 17 13 
Soft white ..... op sheep eo qeltes 33 28 
White club .......- 299.6 Kc pmar 3 os 
PORE 0.0 60200% ctbivpem mee 874 


Comparisons for other years: 
June9 Junei10 June 12 





1917 1916 1916 
WG. SOO ow scence ee a7 ° 
APs 611 132 

5 oe 363 
124 142 161 
+,3 ™%- 79 
3° eo 14 12 
o 17 8 
214 19 eet. 
Totals, spring .... 9852 1,198 572 
Hard winter .....-. 71 224 334 
Macaroni .......--. 158 76 22 
ORRIN fe biksaes cae --- 28 117 62 
Weatern (oct ecto. 19 oe 
Totals ....+++++++1,2300 1,634 999 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public a was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): June 9 June 10 
June8 Junel 1917 1916 

Wes F Rar€.se. ee see 237 557 
No. 1 northern... ... ove 537 2,695 
No. 2 northern... ... oes 437 1,772 
Other grades ... .... abe 2,798 3,927 
Totals ...... 60 59 4,009 8,961 
BR BUSS bs ovens eee. BOOS «cence. andes 
Tm; 1926 08 veins sTEBOO. TRGOB cccee . ccvce 
In 1918 ........16,518 16,842 ..... sp ee 





Filaxseed,and Products 


There is no change in the linseed oil meal 
market. Business is normal for this time of 
year, crushers say, but no better. Prices are 
unchanged, meal being quoted today at $51.50 
ton, car lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis, 

Raw linseed oil is active and firm. Quota- 
tions today are around $1.56 gallon, car lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. ‘ 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


7—Mpils— ———Duluth——_, 
Track Pe " oon mM, gad Oct. 
June - » $3.67 


3.47% 
June s ++» 8.71% 311% 73% 75% 3.45% 
June 6.... 3.76 38.76 3.77 3.80 3.46 
June 7.... 3.85 38.85 8 
June 8... 3.88% 3.83% 3.86 8.87% 3.46 
June 10.... 8.88 3.88 3.90% 3.92 3.49 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts——_, -———In store, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 147 97 68 283 127 82 
Duluth ..... 69 46 90 44 1,668 1,446 


Totals.... 216 148 158 827 1,795 1,527 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to June 
8, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ... 5,296 7,620 855 495 
Duluth ..... oe. 2,742 7,664 2,616 8,010 


Totals ...... - 8,038 15,284 3,471 8,505 























Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, June 10.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: June 9 June 10 

Destination— June8 Junel 1917 1916 








London ........ 48,000 5,000 74,000 $2,208 
Liverpool ...... 8,000 11,000 15,000 2,050 
Glasgow ....... veces. cv0ete (8,000 17,000 
BMEGEE percccwiosn nbded! wacte cevess 7,500 
SS ae ere 6,000... woe 
Bristol ...... oe peeves 1,060 =... 10,865 
CORON vo nnkd ied. pwede acttseheke. mee 
Manchester .... 19,000 ..... 9,000 ..... 
France ........ 11,000 , 88,531 
Rotterdam ..... _ en ee 33,885 
Bergen ..... ane” ween . ety Te 
Copenhagen ... ces old aka 750 
Norway, Sweden 17,143 
Gibraltar 000s sense 70,482 
SD. no vencnesse 15,000 .... Aes 6,837 
are inhee lebeed eevee 9,679 
San Domingo .. ..... «sess euwee 69 
Ce 00s. ae oy AU She wee, oekas 18,589 
COOK SRI ONE 6k hha dasoe: kaeee 5,050 
Ce ee ee eee ee 1,528 
BD. MW. Ammerite.. cis) seces eebse 50 
Others ....... ¢ Sence’ ecooe 2,000 2,866 

Totals ....... 124,000 60,000 148,000 326,145 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 


June 11,—The feature of the local coarse 
grain market last week was the daily ad- 
vance in rye prices. A week ago No. 2 sold 
here at $1.65@1.68, and at the week-end was 
held at $2@2.02, an advance of 34@35c bu. 
Demand was ¢ last week, and came most- 
ly from exporters. This, more than anything 
else, caused the bulge in prices. The last 
two days, market has been a little easier 
and demand was not so keen. No. 2 closed 
today at $1.95@1.97 bu. 

Barley was active and firm last week. Mills 
and maltsters were in the market, and took 
fair quantities. The last few days, however, 
buyers practically withdrew from the market, 
and with the receipts fairly heavy, many cars 
were carried over. Prices also were lower, 
range quoted today being 93c@$1.25 bu. 

There was a good Gemand for the better 
grades of corn all the week, and especially 
for milling corn, both white and yellow. Of- 
ferings.of these are limited, and meet with 
ready acceptance. Lower grade and kiln- 
dried corn were slow and easier. No, 3 yel- 
low was quoted today at $1.55@1.66; No. 3 
mixed, .$1.45@1.55; other grades, 70c@$1.40, 

Oats were in excellent demand and firm, 
Choice heavy grades were in best request. 
No. 3 white sold. today at 8@8%c over the 
Minneapolis July, or 76%@77c bu; No, 4 
white, 73 @76c. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


_The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Fort Halifax” and picture of a fort; No. 
104,449. Owner, Batchelor Flour Mill Co., 
Waterville, Maine. Used on wheat flour, 
whole-wheat flour, bran flour, graham flour, 
buckwheat flour, pancake flour, self-rising 
flour, bran, middlings, corn meal, rye meal, 

ixed feed. 


barley meal and m 

ae a Certificado de Oro’; Pom 
106,958. . City a 
& Elevator Co. 


” Used on wheat 

ville (Til) sr No 1otb4. Ow self- rising 
e le ‘0. 

wheat flour. ‘ 


- 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 

To— To— 
Albany ........ 27.8 Philadelphia ... 26.: 
Baltimore ...... 25.3 Philadelphia* .. 25.5 
Baltimore* ..... 24.6 Philadelphiat .. 25 


Baltimoret ..... 24,5 Pittsburgh ..... 19. 
Binghamton .... 26.3 Portland ....... 30. 
Boston ......... 30.8 Portland® ...... 26. 


Boston* ........ 26.5 Punxsutawney .. 25.° 
Bostont ........ 27.6 Quebec ......... 35.3 
Buffalo ......... 19.0 Richfield ne 27.3 
Corning ........ 25.8 Rochester ... 25 

Elmira ... 





Erie ..... Schenectady .... 27.3 
Hornell Scranton ....... 26.3 
Ithaca .. Stanstead ...... 30.3 
Montreal . ® 0.3 Syracuse ....... 25.3 
Mount Morris... BOS REOW Sbaotcess.. 27.3 
Newport News*.. 26.3 Utica ........... 26.3 
New York ...... 28.8 Wayland ....... 25.3 
New York* ..... 26.6 Chicago (local) .. 10.0 


New Yorkt ..... 27.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 26.3 
Ogdensburg .... 30.3 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, ‘from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 


To— er Mpls 
Jacksonville ..........+++.. 29.4 39.0 
MOOR ci cg invtnrveeeedcccens Be 43.0 
New Orleans ..... Senetues - 17.6 27.5 
Birmingham .............. 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery epbevocesevces o BOG 39.0 
BOM ©. ewe Wee ccciccvedes - 29.4 39.0 
MOTTO: cecvvcdcdcswicviccen B46 27.5 
DOMME .iebescsccciescccen Bh4 42.0 
ARIOMID bee oesiicts eaer > 41.0 
Savannah ....... 39.0 
Athens ......... 43.0 
Augusta ......... 43.0 
Charleston, 8. C. .. 39.0 





DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: 
-~Reshipping— 
7-——Ex-lake——, Domes- 
Domestic Export tic Export 





New York ...... 16 14 16 14 
Boston ......... 18.5 14 18 14 
Philadelphia ... 14.5 12.6 14 13 
Baltimore ...... 13 12 13 12 
Richmond ...... 13 ve 12.5 .. 
Norfolk ........ 13 12 12.5 12 
Washington, D.C. 13 ae 12.6 ve 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

>” Piedmont, 

Va. ® 12 

iiany ee V as 15.5 
Utica ..... : oe 14 
Syracuse ee 12.5 
Rochester ...... 13 Se 12.5 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, al!- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... 32.0 Scranton ....... 30.0 
Boston .....+..++ 34.0 Baltimore ...... 29.0 
Philadelphia .... 30.0 Washington .... 29.0 
Pittsburgh .. 23.0 Detroit ......... 19 
Albany ... Rochester ...... 





Syracuse .. .0 Cleveland 
Va, com, points. 29.0 Louisville 

Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Boston ......... 31.0 Baltimore ...... 29.0 
New York . . $1.0 Halifax ........ 32.0 
Philadelphia +++» 80.0 Portland, Me.... 31.0 
Virginia 29.0 Montreal ....- r.. 30.0 





St. John, N. B... 31.0 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
¢ June 8 
Wheat Corn. Oats Rye Brily 
Baltimore .. 10 «598 1,443 «455 13 
Boston ...... 4 192 740 14 345 
Buffalo ..... 300 «= 952 2,168 819 105 
Chicago .... 135 8,870 3,198 438 341 
Detroit ..... 24 s il lst 





Duluth ..... 26 1 76 1 58 
Galveston ... ue 237 Srey 17 
Indianapolis. 43 811 220 2 «s- 
Kansas City. 68 1,628 769 16 (Ce... 
Milwaukee... 3 629 188 38 = 85 
Minneapolis. . 60 521 $39 #149 «#771 
New Orleans. 5 720 9,688 ... 235 
Newp. News. wists er 659 =... oe 


New York... 61 625 2,155 48 
Omaha ..... 31 727 769 12 18 





Peoria ...... 35 236 258; ... 5 
Philadelphia. 4 404 1,112 28 141 
St. Louis ... 1 397 468 2 65 
Toledo ...... 21 132 261 59 365 
Lakes ..... _ me 120 A Oar 20 

Totals.... $21 12,848 18,542 907 3,236 
Sune i, 3538 1,146 13,038 20,822 852 3,358 


June 9, 1917 23,858 2,724 16,690 683 1,562 
June 10, 1916 44,203 12,393 15,605 751 2,251 
June 12, 1915 14,858 9,462 8,757 308 nee 
Changes: -Decreases—Wheat, 325,000 bus, 
corn, 190,000; oats, 2,280,000; barley, 122,000. 
Incréase—Rye, 65,000 bus. ‘ 





London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: on 


y 
June 5-11 ......$4. ibd Okt $4.72 
Three-day wer 


(June 11) at 
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OLD GAMBRILL MILL FIRE 


Recent Conflagration Destroyed Old Mill, but 
Left the Adjacent New Building 
Practically Undamaged 

The following letter has been received 
from the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more, Md., regarding the fire which, on 
May’ 18, destroyed the last of the old 
mills belonging to the Patapsco Flouring 
\ills plant at. Ellicott City, Md: 

The large mill building was completed 
and put into operation in August, 1917. 
Special efforts were made to protect this 
building against the fire hazard of the 
frame and stone buildings which were ad- 
joining. The suecess of this precaution is 
evidenced by the comparatively slight 
damage done to the new mill. One end of 
this building, however, was damaged to 
the extent of requiring the replacing of 
certain brick Patel jaa concrete itself 
was only ve aged. 

The heat to which this end of the build- 
ing was exposed was sufficient to cause 
slight expansion cracks in the floor, which 
are not considered serious. The heat was 
severe enough at a certain point to melt 
the solder from the pipes within the new 
mill. Heat passing up from the old mill 
building entered the new mill through a 
pipe, and the smoke and heat were sufficient 
to burn the grain in metal conveyors on the 
top floor. The fire, however, did not es- 
cape from these conveyors, and did no 
further damage. 

it is interesting to note the date on the 
old stone building, indicating it to be 
about 109 years of age. We believe that 
the wood timbering within this building 
has never been ehanged. There are poplar 
girders about 50 ft long in a single piece, 
and about 12x18 in cross section. hile 
all of the floors of this building collapsed, 
these girders are still capable of standing 
a very considerable load. 

his old plant was vein om owned by 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, and passed 
from him through | gare rtees. to the orig- 
inal C. A. Gambrill. A flour mill has been 
maintained at Ellicott City continually 
since 1774. There are several other build- 
ings still standing, which also have a very 
long record. Two fine. stone buildin 
standing near by, occupied by the mill 
employees, were the original property of 
the two Ellicott brothers, after whom the 
town is named. 








Mormons Contribute Wheat 
W ,sutnoton, D. C., June 8.—The gran- 


aries of the Mormon Church are being 
swept clean for the first time in 30 years. 
More than a quarter of a million bushels 
of wheat has been turned over to the Food 
Administration from the Mormon wheat 


storchouses in Utah. This represents the 
enormous reserve supply that was built 
up under the régime of Brigham Young to 


guard against any possible emergency. 
_ This big chureh reserve supply of wheat 
is collected under the tithing practice. 


The farmer church members after each 
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harvest contribute one-tenth of their pro- 
duction. This not only provides insurance 
against famine, but is drawn upon as seed 
for future crops. 

Nothing before has ever been allowed 
to interfere with the collection and pres- 
ervation of this reserve. But now that 
the government is in need, the bins will be 
swept clean. Prospects indicate that the 
Mormons will reap a large harvest this 
year, and that their warehouses may be 
refilled from the new crop. 

Depletion of this stock is expected to 
result in ultimate improvement of the 
Mormon crop. Naturally, where so many 
farmers are placing supplies in a common 
storehouse, there is a mixture of practical- 
ly all varieties of seed. As the Utah seed 
this year was selected. with more than 
usual care, there will be a better grade of 
seed stored up for use next year. 


Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





UNIFORM GRAIN STANDARDS 


Department of Agriculture Sends Out Notice 
of Appointment of Six Division Super- 
visors to Regulate Grading 

The —_- letter has been sent by 
the Bureau of Markets, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, to the secre- 
taries of the principal grain exchanges: 

Two crops of corn (1916-17), and one 
pale 2 of wheat (1917) have been marketed 
under federal ape of inspection, 
as provided for by the grain standards 
act. Little or no complaint was regis- 
tered against the inspection and grading 
of the 1916 corn crop, due in part, no 
doubt, to its excellent quality ok condi- 
tion. Complaint against lack of uniform- 
ity between markets has been registered, 
however, in connection with the inspection 
and grading of the past year’s crops of 
corn and wheat. The fact that last year’s 
corn crop was, from the standpoint of 
quality and condition, one of the poorest 
on record and, therefore, difficult to grade, 
accounts in a large measure for the com- 
plaint registered against its inspection 
and grading. 

With respect to wheat, the complaints 
may be attributed mainly to two principal 
factors: 1, the elimination of an open 
competitive market, and the establishment 
of a fixed price for wheat based upon the 
grade therefor, a condition unprecedent- 
ed, due to the world-war; 2, the applica- 
tion by inspectors, as well as the grain 
trade, of an entirely new set of standards. 

The work of the Bureau of-Markets to 
date, in the enforcement of the grain 
standards act, has been of necessity con- 
fined largely to organization, involving the 
establishment of 35 field offices in the 
principal grain markets of the country, 
and the employment under civil service 
regulations and the training of a large 
number of men competent to act as grain 
supervisors and grain samplers. 

Amendment of the original standards 
for wheat, to harmonize more closely the 
desires of the producers with those of the 








trade, together with the tly increased 
pressure of work brought upon the de- 
partment due to war conditions, also has 
interfered with certain plans which the 
department has been considering with a 
view to obtaining greater uniformity and 
a more correct application of the federal 
standards. 

It is fully realized that it is all-impor- 
tant to the grain industry that the stand- 
ards under which the grain is marketed 
be correctly and uniformly applied to all 
markets. To this end the bureau is work- 
ing with all the power at its command. 
The several districts of federal grain 
supervision, which include markets han- 
dling grain.of similar kinds and classes, 


have been ped into divisions, six in 
number, aod a competent grain supervisor 
assigned to each division, with the title 
of division supervisor. 

Division 1 comprises Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Laurel 
Duval has been assi as supervisor, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia. 

Division 2 comprises Pittsburgh, At- 
lanta, Louisville, Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
and Peoria, CU, A. Russell has been as- 
signed as supervisor, with headquarters 
at Indianapolis. 

Division 3 comprises Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis and Duluth. O. F. Phillips 
has been assigned as supervisor, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 

Division 4 comprises Nashville, St. 
Louis, Cairo, Memphis and New Orleans. 
Philip Rothrock has been assigned as su- 
pervisor, with headquarters at St. Louis. 

Division 5 comprises Omaha, Denver, 
Kansas City, Wichita, Oklahoma City, 
Fort Worth, and Galveston. E. L. Morris 
has been assigned as supervisor, with 
headquarters at Kansas City. 

Division 6 comprises Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, and Salt Lake 
City. B. J. Stubblefield has been assigned 
as Supervisor, with headquarters at Seat- 


tle. 

It will be the duty of the division super- 
visor not only to investigate variations 
which may occur in the grading between 
markets, with a view to securing a uni- 
form and correct application of the stand- 
ards, but also to maintain a close contact 
at all times with all elements of the grain 
industry in his division for the purpose 
of otherwise assisting them in securing 
the benefits of the grain standards act. 

For the purpose of discussing grain- 
grading problems, a conference prior to 
the movement of -this year’s crops, at 
which a representative committee of each 
exchange and representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Markets could take up in detail 
matters pertaining to inspection and 
grading of grain too involved for satis- 
factory handling by correspondence, 
would be of benefit to the grain trade 
as well as to the Department of Agri- 
culture. In the event this plan meets 
with the mg ani of the grain exchanges, 
action will be taken to arrange a definite 
date for conference. 


Ruins of the Old Mill of the Patapsco Flouring Mills, Ellicott City, Md., After the Fire, Showing the Adjoining New Building Intact 
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(Continued from page 854.) 

The social. features of the convention 
were provided by the banquet of the 
Grinders, Wednesday evening, and an en- 
tertainment by Buckley Brothers, Thurs- 
day evening. The notable event in con- 
nection with the Grinders’ banquet was 
the — of $520 for the Red Cross. 
This was done by direct contribution and 
through the clever auctioneering off of 
Colonel William H. Corrie, who was final- 
ly knocked down to himself for $255. Each 
man bidding contributed the amount by 
which he had raised the previous bid. 

As a contribution to the entertainment 
features, the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
maintained . an -automobile service for 
millers wishing to visit its plant, and also 
service to the Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way entertainment for the F.O.M.A. Fri- 
day afternoon, where aéroplane flying 
took place. 

_ NOTES 

Frank E. Huhn was present, represent- 
ing the A. Huhn Mfg. &. Minneapolis. 

George A. Sutton and C. D. Neal rep- 
resented the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

F. H. Morley, Jr., and C. Guy Runyon, 
were present from the Armour Grain Co., 
Chicago. 

The Victor Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
was represented by C. L. Healy and H. S. 
Newman. 

William P. Mitchell, of the Alsop 
Process Co., St. Louis, was among those 
registered. , 

W. C. Essmueller and John B. Watkins 
were in evidence from the Essmueller Mill. 
Furnishing Co., St. Louis. 

The Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, 

was represented by John I. Logan, C. W. 
Partridge and Charles D. Sutton. 
_ The Nordyke & Marmon Co. was repre- 
sented by H. H. Rice, L. I. Ziegler, 
Dwight Dill, H. C. Malsness and P. Van 
Buren. 

J. W. Sturges represented the Chatfield 
& Woods Sack Co. Cincinnati, and 
Charles R. Decker the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Bag Co. 

The Williams Patent Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co., St. Louis and Chicago, was rep- 
resented by Henry L. Geisler, E. E. 
Hunter and Reinhold E. Winter. 

The Bemis-Indianapolis Bag Co. had 
the heaviest representation. Warren H. 
Simmons, O. King, R. B. Long, J. Fisher 
Leake, Charles C. Smith and R. C. Van 
Horn were registered from this company. 

There were representatives from sev- 
eral insurance companies: J. T. Caldwell, 
F. H. Holt and J. H. Just, from the Mill- 
ers National Insurance Co., Chicago; 
LeRoy Neal, from the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers Mutual Fire Insurance, Co., Harris- 
burg, and G. E. Wilson, from the Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, Oxford, Mich. 


W. H. Wieern, Jr. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 856.) _ 
WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis decreased 
5,000 bus the last three days. Total June 
11, 55,000 bus, against 3,639,000 in 1917. 

The Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that demonstrations on grain- 
grading will be held at the various state 
and county fairs this autumn. These 
demonstrations are expected to show the 
farmers that federal grading is equitable 
to all concerned. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The Century Milling Co. is installing 
new track scales at its mill in Minne- 
apolis. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has received 
an order from the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, for two No. 
10 wheat heaters. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. have re- 
cently electrified their mill at Waseca, 
Minn., and have portions of its old steam 
plant and connections for sale. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Mill oats are quiet at 48@5lc bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $47.38 
ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Screenings are quiet, but unchanged in 
price. There seems to be enough inquiry 
to absorb the limited offerings. 

The Food Administration has amended 
the 60-day rule so that licensees may ac- 
cumulate, prior to Oct. 1, 120 days’ supply 
of feedstuffs. On Oct. 1, however, the 
licensee must again reduce to a 60-day 
basis. The amendment provides that 
= may be under control for 120 days, 

ut no sales for shipment beyond 60 days 
from date of contract will be permitted. 
Dealers are urged to stock heavily during 
the summer and fall, in order to as far as 
possible relieve congested railroad condi- 
tions during the fall and early winter. 








Curtis J. Patterson, President of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists 


(See Account of the Annual Convention on 
page 869.) 





Feed Association Officers 

The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, held in Buf- 
falo, June 8: 

H. A. Abbott, president, Chicago; F. A. 
McLellan, first vice-president, Buffalo; 
Charles A. Krause, second vice-president, 
Milwaukee; J. B. Edgar, third vice-presi- 
dent, Memphis; L. F. Brown, secretary, 
Milwaukee; W. R. Anderson, treasurer, 
Milwaukee. 

Executive committee: G. A. Chapman, 
chairman, Chicago; H. G. Atwood, Pe- 
oria; R. W. Chapin, Chicago; Sherman T. 
Edwards, Chicago; O. E. M. Keller, Chi- 
eago; F. A. McLellan, Buffalo. 

Board of directors: J.C. Reid, chairman, 
St. Louis; M. C. Peters, vice-chairman, 
Omaha; J. W. Anderson, Kansas City; 
Dwight E. Hamlin, Pittsburgh; H. C. 
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Joehnk, Lyons, Iowa; F. J. Ludwig, Bos- 
ton; M. M. Nowak, Buffalo; P. R. Park, 
Boston; W. A. Reynolds, Charlotte, N. C; 
A. F. Seay, St. Louis; F. R. Slauson, New 
York City; C. U. Snyder, Chicago; R. P. 
Walden, New York City; H. Wehmann, 
Minneapolis; F. M. Wilson, Lamar, Colo. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 
MIN NESOTA 


Montrose Milling Co., Montrose: Small 

grains not damaged by frequent rains. 
Wheat condition compares favorably with 
late years. Crops in general give promise 
of good yield. 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis: No excessive 
moisture; recent rains supplied deficiency 
in subsoil; cool weather following makes 
condition ideal for small grains. Spring 
wheat condition 98 per cent. 

Rochester Milling Co. Rochester: 
Wheat and small grains in excellent con- 
dition; not damaged by recent rains. 
Wheat far in advance of previous years, 
and has thick stand. With favorable 
weather, expect largest crop in years. 

Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo: 
Rains did not hurt crops. Need warm, 
dry weather now. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co. New Ulm: 
Wheat, barley and oats look splendid. 
Abundant moisture. Farther advanced 
than usual. Prospects unexcelled. Rye 
all headed out, but a-little thin. 

Slayton Roller Mills, Slayton: Weather 
ideal. Condition of all small grain except 
rye never better. Expect early and boun- 
tiful harvest. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo: Wheat excellent; 
good stand and color; unusually far ad- 
vanced. Rye thin in spots from winter- 
killing. ... seeds warmer weather. 

Grafton Roller Mill Co. Grafton: 
Wheat and other grains not affected by 
recent rains. Condition best in many 
years. Expect extra big crop. 

Harvey Milling Co,, Harvey: No harm 
from rain. Conditions best in three years. 
Expect heavy crop. 

Anamoose Roller Mills, Anamoose: 
Crop conditions promising. Moisture 
plentiful. No bad effects from rain. 

Hettinger Milling Co., Hettinger: Crops 
look fine. Weather ideal. Local showers. 
Crops two weeks ahead of normal. 

Rugby Milling Co., Rugby: Wheat looks 
good; well rooted; plentiful moisture. 
Rye winter-killed. Oats and barley splen- 
did. Warm weather needed. 1 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Grant County Milling Co., Milbank: 
Recent rains favorably affected all grains. 
Wheat condition unexcelled. Corn a little 
backward. Pasturage and hay fine. 

Eureka Roller Mills, Eureka: Peculiar 
weather. Crop outlook good. 

Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton: Rains did 
not injure small grain except on lowlands. 
Crop looks fine. Corn a little weedy. 

Fairfax Milling Co., Fairfax: Wheat 
and oats 100 per cent. Oats heading out. 
Corn stand a fair five-year average. Ex- 
pect largest crop ever harvested. 

New Rockford Milling Co., New Rock- 
ford: General situation good. Where a 
small amount of wheat blown out, seeded 
to barley and flax. Conditions average 
100 per cent. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The Van Dusen ee Co., Minne- 
apolis: Since a week ago all crops of small 
grain in Northwest had good growth, due 
to warmer weather and favorable condi- 
tions. Rains have fallen throughout the 
week; no advices of too much moisture. 
Early in the season, dry subsoil was one 
of chief causes of concern for crops. 
Ground has absorbed this water rapidly; 
with exception of a few spots in Mon- 
tana, there is now sufficient moisture for 
some time. Grain is thick on the ground 
and is of fine color, with few yellow spots 
in fields. 

Rye crop spotted and was considerably 
damaged, but continuous rains improved 
it wonderfully. 

All crops 10 days to three weeks ahead 
of last year, except corn. Cold weather 
held back corn, and ground too wet for 
cultivating. Some seed poor and did not 
germinate, and this ground has been re- 
seeded to flax, millet and other grains. 

Conditions for growing of flax ideal, 
and that seeded germinated at once. Crop 
much earlier than last year, when seed 


lay in ground many days without ger- 
minating, because of dry weather. 
Reports from country never more gen- 
erally optimistic on prospects than this 
year and, with normal weather from now 
on, four northwestern states will have 
some of the largest crops in their history. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest by years, in millions 
of bushels: 

#18 °17 °16 °15 °14 °18 °12 °11 °10 °09 
Minn.... 65 58 26 71 43 68 67 44 64 94 
N. Dak.. 92 56 39152 82 791438 73 89 91 
8S. Dak.. 56 52 25 64 32 84 52 15 47 48 

Totals 213166 90 288 157 181 262 132 150 233 
Montana .. 18 29 42 18 21 19 12 8 8 

*Spring wheat crop based on condition 
June 1. 

Of the above, in 1917 Minnesota raised 1,- 
440,000 and South Dakota 1,680,000 bus win- 
ter wheat. 








Burlap Shortage Increasing 

Wasurnoton, D. C., June 8.—Twenty- 
one million yards of burlap—a material 
now growing scarce because of its in- 
creased use in trench warfare, food ship- 
ments, and because of reduced importa- 
tions—could be saved if fertilizer dealers 
would use 200-lb bags instead of the more 
common 100-lb size. 

Bags are not only scarce, but the jute 
from which burlap bags are made is im- 
ported from India, and the shortage of 
ships has materially interfered with the 
supply, while the necessity of furnishing 
bags for the army for trench use will fur- 
ther deplete those available. The total 
amount of fertilizer used in the United 
States annually is about 6,000,000 tons, 
and of this at least half is being shipped 
in less than 200-lb bags. 

Another way in which burlap can be 
saved is by the use of second-hand bags 
of any size. Many of these are on Ameri- 
can farms. Dealers in second-hand bags 
pay from 6c to lic each, depending on 
size and condition. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Southeastern Millers Meet 

Nasuvit_e, Tenn., June 8.—The South- 
eastern Millers’ Association held a fully 
attended session in this city today, 48 
millers being in attendance. President 
E. M. Kelly, of this city, presided, and 
Secretary J. B. McLemore was officiat- 
ing. The object of the meeting was to 
consider food administration plans for 
the new crop, and methods of complying 
with the same. The general situation was 
discussed at length, and the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

“Whereas, At the inception of food con- 
trol a perplexing problem faced the mill- 
ing industry of this country. Self-govern- 
ment was fortunately permitted by the 
Food Administration in Washington, and 
certain millers of high character and abil- 
ity appointed as a central committee by 
Food Administrator Herbert Hoover, to 
be his co-workers in effecting substantial 
control of inadequate supplies of wheat 
products; and 

“Whereas, Such work was entirely new 
in’ this country, and neither the millers 
nor the Food Administration had any 
guide by which to be governed. Natural- 
ly difficulties were confronted from the 
beginning, but they have been met from 
time to time so as to produce the best 
results, consistent with the interests of 
the millers and consuming public; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by this association, That it 
highly appreciates the sacrifice, the ex- 
cellent work and service rendered by the 
officers of the Milling Division, and that 
it is a peculiar pleasure to testify to the 
excellent and untiring efforts of the chair- 
man of Division No. 2; be it further 

“Resolved, That we hereby express to 
him our sincere appreciation and our 
continued ere and confidence.” 

E. M. Kelly, president of the associa- 
tion, is the chairman of Division No, 2, 
and it is to his —— and patriotic 
efforts in behalf of the country and the 
millin + industry that the foregoing tribute 
is paid. 

reports made by the millers indi- 
cate a normal yield of wheat for the new 
season. The pe is estimated at 98 
per cent, with a yield of 107. The reports 
made embrace Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Missouri, Illinois and Indiana. 

Cutting wheat is now getting under way 
in some of these states, and will soon be 
in full swing. One of the problems that 
is causing concern to the farmers is the 
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scarcity of labor, and the high prices 
commanded on account of so many young 
farm men having been attracted to the 
cities, particularly those places that have 
governmental works. This, however, it is 
felt will be worked out. 

Joun Lerrnr. 





Chicago Man in Boston 


Curicaco, Inu., June 8.—Raymond F. 
Kilthau, who for several months has been 
one of the leading flour brokers in Chi- 
cago, has accepted a position with the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch- 





Raymond F. Kilthau 


inson, Kansas, as its New England States 
representative, with headquarters in 
Boston. He left Chicago June 6 with his 
family, and after making a brief stop at 
Indiapapolis, will go to Boston, where he 
will take up his new duties. 

Mr. Kilthan was born in Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., in 1889. He first became connected 
with the milling and flour business with 
the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., and remained with that organization 
for some time. About six years ago, he 
came to Chicago and took a full course in 
milling and baking technology, and then 
was engaged by the New Century Co., 
flour merchants, Chicago, as chemist, later 
becoming flour buyer. A little over a year 
ago he decided to engage in business on 
his own account, and act as broker for a 
few mills. He also handled some grain 
products on a cash basis. 

Since opening his office as a broker, he 
has been very successful, especially in 
merchandising a considerable coogi of 
corn goods, since these products have 
become substitutes for flour. Mr. Kilthau’s 
wide experience in milling, in selling flour, 
as a chemist and his knowledge of baking, 
fit him exceedingly well for his new po- 
sition. C. H. CHatten. 





Bean Cake as Food 

Bean cake, which is produced in large 
quantities in South Manchuria, has been 
regarded locally as for little else 
than fertilizer. The Manchuria Daily 
News now suggests its use as food, stating 
that Viscount Tajiri, the new mayor of 
Tokyo, holds the cake as excellently suited 
to the Japanese palate. The News states 
that bean cake costs only one-third as 
much as rice, and contains more nutri- 
ment than wheat or barley. To prepare it 
for the table the cake is mixed with an 
equal quantity of rice. 





Minneapolis-Duluth- Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mplse—, --Duluth— enlese 





Pp 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1 

June 6 .... 109 297 7 70 «6197 = 
June 6.... 122 109 5 87 164 +4 
June 7.... 111 219 1 24 156 HM 
June 8 .... 147 1765 6 25 179 HH 
June 10 .... 318 271 3 $6 6195 +4 
June 11 .... 179 80 13 7 448 

Totals.... 986 1,161 25 261 1,339 3,528 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS IN CONVENTION 





Annual Meeting of the American Association Was Held in Kansas City 
June 3-5—New Technical Problems Growing Out of the 
Use of Substitutes Were Speakers’ Topics 


The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, held June 
3-5 at the Coates House, Kansas City, 
brought together mill chemists from wide- 
ly separated sections of the continent for 
1 consideration of technical subjects more 
or less familiar to all and, in this year of 
substitutes, not a few that were entirely 
new in their experience. * 

These new problems perhaps have in- 

erfered in some measure with the con- 
clusion of investigations that were to have 
heen m: by committees appointed for 
uch purpose at the meeting held a year 
ago, while the very newness of the prob- 
icms lately developed in the milling and 
baking of substitutes for wheat flour fre- 
quently rendered their discussion incon- 
clusive, though none the less interesting, 
end opened up possibilities for further re- 
search work that should add much to the 
interest of the association meeting a year 
henee. 

The meeting was called to order Mon- 
day forenoon by C. J. Patterson, president 
of the asso¢iation, who,-in-his annual ad- 
dress, Once more impressed upon the 


iuinds of the members that the ‘cause or. 


excuse for the organization was the ne- 
cessity for a closer co-operation among 
the cereal chemists of the country, while 
its chief purpose is to reach, by means of 
research and discussion, agreement in the 
iethods of analysis necessary in the 
cereal laboratory. 

Continuing, Mr. Patterson said-in part: 

“The cereal chemist in the flour mill has 
several issues at stake at present: ye must 
establish chemistry firmly in the industry ; 
because of it being a comparatively new 
phase of chemistry for the chemist, it is 
up to him to make good at every oppor- 
tunity presented; to get his employer in- 
terested in chemistry as he is interested 
in it; to show his employer what the 
chemist can do, not alone in the testing 
of wheat and flour, but also in the way of 
increasing the efficiency of the entire 
plant. 

“This may be brought about by point- 
ing out the ways and means of research, 
differentiating between a routine labora- 
tory and a research laboratory. We have 
been busy in the past establishing a con- 
trol routine, and nothing can be more im- 
portant than this. But I feel we are 
approaching the time and place where we 
are prepared to advance to research; and 
it is essential that one understand the 
routine control of a flour mill before pass- 
ing on to this very important phase.” 

\ timely paper was that of A. A. Jones, 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, entitled “Some Valu- 
able Allies Worthy of Recommendation— 
the Grain Sorghums,” from which the fol- 
lowing is taken: 

“The food values of the grain sorghums 
have been little exploited. Feeding tests, 
however, have shown very favorable re- 
sults, being rated nine-tenths that of corn 
for a fattening ration. If the grain were 
cracked, the proportion would be ter. 
As a human food the value of the sor- 
ghums when made into flour needs onl 
a trial. Appetizing and delicious mu 
fins, corn bread, brown bread, biscuits, 
pancakes, bread, ete., have been tried 
many times from the flour made from 
Kafir, milo and feterita, either alone or 
mixed with 25 to 5@ per cent wheat flour, 
with which it blends well. 

“The sorghums can be milled much the 
same as wheat. Kafir and milo will stand 
the addition of 4 to 5 per cent of water 
in tempering for two or three days, with 
much improved color and gain in milling, 
While feterita will stand but 2 or 3 per 
cent of water. 

“Several firms have recently put a Kafir 
and feterita flour on the market, most of 
it being a coars® meal which has such 
gritty particles that it is ob able. 
This coarse meal, however, when cooked 
nto a mush and fried makes a pleasing 
preakiaay — The mush aig from ~ 
meal of requires nty o 
water, and n more cooking sey thes 
corn, 

“The sorghums are readily available in 
the central and southwestern states for 
milling into food products, and also for 


the manufacture of starch. Food made 
from these grains is appetizing, wholesome 
and nutritious, comparing with corn in 
nutritive value, but having a decidedly 


— flavor, which does not need to. 


cultivated to enjoy.” 

Though unable to be present, F. B. 
Porter, president of the Fort Worth 
(Texas) Laboratories, submitted an au- 
thoritative ae on “Protein Flours,” 
which was read. Professor Porter’s paper 
was largely devoted to a consideration of 
the f value of cottonseed and peanut. 
flour, both of which he stated can be and, 
in a limited way in his own state, are 
being used as a human food. 

He regretted that there seems to be 
failure on the _ of the investigators 
for the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture fully to appreciate the seem 
ties of peanut meal or flour as a foodstuff. 
Like cottonseed meal or flour, the peanut 


 papeiy is high in protein content, and - 


believed it to be the duty of the chem- 
ist to emphasize the true food value of 
these foods. 

The dark coloring of cottonseed flour 
bread of course prejudices many persons 
against it, but when intelligently propor- 
tioned with wheat flour, both the cotton- 
seed and peanut flour are nutritious, 
healthful and appetizing, in addition to 
which Mr. Porter called attention to the 
fact that they are cheap foods, with like- 
lihood that peanut flour will become more 
plentiful and cheaper next year. 

C. R. Southwell, of the Guthrie (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., discussed the differ- 
ent solvents used in the determination 
of sugar and acidity in wheat flours made 
from both good and r quality wheats. 


J. R. Hess, of the Ismert-Hincke Mill-- 


ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, read a com- 
prehensive paper on “Investigation of 
Wheat and Wheat Flour Enzymes,” his 
conclusions being that certain enzymes 
are present, but that further investiga- 
tion must be made before definite conclu- 
sions can be arrived at. 

“Some Factors to Be Considered in 
Bread Making,” was the subject of an 
instructive paper read by W. O. Gordon, 
of the Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, 
Mr. Gordon’s observations and conclu- 
sions being largely the result of investiga- 
tions and experiments conducted in his 
company’s laboratories. He explained in 
detail methods used with various types 
and qualities of wheat flours, stating the 
time of fermentation and proofing em- 
ployed in the baking operation. 

A paper which showed evidence that 
much time and research had been spent 
in its preparation was that of L. H. 
McLaren, of the laboratories of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
entitled “Protein Hydrolysis.” 

Following an extended discussion of the 
analysis of the various substitutes for 
wheat flour, President Patterson named 
a committee com of H. E. Weaver, 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
St. Joseph, Mo., R. W. Mitchell, of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, and 
H. C. Bashioum, of the ns Cereal 
Food Co., Cereal, Pa., to investigate the 
analysis of these products, devoting espe- 
cial attention to rancidity of corn and 
other cereals of poor keeping quality, the 
result of the committee’s investigations to 
be reported at the next annual meetin 
or, if possible, published in the offici 
journal of the association. 

Another committee created has for its 
object the assembling of authoritative in- 
formation from every possible source 
which has bearing on the food value of 
high extraction flour and whole-wheat 
flour. The committee, composed of 
President Patterson, Mr. Mitchell and 
A. R, Sasse, of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, was authorized to 
call upon each member of the association 
for such assistance as he might be able to 
give, and from the information obtained a 
condensed statement of the facts will be 
compiled for later publication. 

This committee was appointed at the 
su of L. D. Jackson, chemist for 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Winni who believed it most desirable 
that the authoritative facts on this 


subject should be made available in a 
condensed form, for the convenience of 
chemist, miller, salesman, baker, and the 
public. 
_ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Curtis J. Patterson, chief chemist for 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was re-elected president of the as- 
sociation, C. R. Southwell, of the Guthrie 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., vice-presi- 
dent and business manager, W. O. Gordon, 
of the Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer, and H. E. Weaver, 
chief chemist for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, St. Joseph, Mo., chairman 
of the executive committee. R. W. 
Mitchell, .of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, was re-elected editor of 
the official journal of the association. 


NOTES 

L. D. Jackson, representing the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, and J. D. Stone, of the Campbell 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., West Toronto, com- 
prising the Canadian delegation, received 
a rousing welcome at the hands of the 
more southern members of the association. 

Following more or less lobby discussion 
of an i geaa.| banquet that would in- 
volve the expenditure of quite a number 
of dollars per plate, the visiting chemists 
sat down to a perfectly proper, Hoover- 
ized dinner on Tuesday evening, with 
speech-making barred, also minus cabaret 
vocalists and gymnasts. 

Pennsylvania was ably represented by 
H. C. Bashioum, chemist for the Jersey 
Cereal Food Co., Cereal, and though his 
experience has been with the chemistry 
problems of corn and other grains than 
wheat, Mr. Bashioum’s participation in 
the discussions was of unusual value, in 
view of the prevailing interest in questions 
relating to the milling of substitutes. 

Some of the very ablest discussions of 
the problems that the cereal chemist has 
to deal with were of impromptu nature, 
and took place between members of the 
association in the hotel lobby or while 
motoring out to look over somebody’s mill 
or cracker factory, the principals in the 
discussions perhaps being chemists who 
would sit throughout a business session 
without uttering a word. These informal 
discussions clearly indicate that diffidence, 
rather than indifference, causes some of 
the brightest members to remain silent 
when they should be taking an active part 
in the convention proceedings. 

R. W. Mitchell, of Wichita, one of the 
most loyal workers in the ranks of the 
cereal chemists, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Patterson to address the convention 
of the F.O.M.A. at Indianapolis. Fol- 
lowing the Kansas City gathering Mr. 
Mitchell left for Indiana, and on Thurs- 
day addressed the operative millers on 
“The Value of Research in Flour Mills 
at the Present Time.” The invitation ex- 
tended by the officials of the millers’ or- 
ganization for a representative of the 
chemists’ association to address the In- 
dianapolis convention was an appreciated 
courtesy, and is in line with just the kind 
of feeling that should exist between the 
miller and the chemist. . 

R. E. Srerurne. 


BUFFALO 

Burratw, N. Y., June 8.—Production 
has dwindled down to the smallest figures 
reached in many years, and from all indi- 
cations next week will show a much 
heavier decrease, as there is only a small 
— of wheat due from Canada, and 

stocks here are practically nothing 
outside of what is due two mills that have 
not i taken their proportion. These 
will able to grind until July 1, after 
which it will be all up with 
business in this section. 

There are hopes, however, of Canada 
sending a few more cargoes, and there are 
also prospects of getting new winter 
wheat ear than usual. Every effort 
will be made by the mills and dealers 
here to get a started toward this 

it as quickly as possible. 
Withe dotend for flour is not so urgent 
as would be imagined, from present wheat 
. There are a few bakers who 
are short, and some dealers would also 
welcome early shipments which they are 
entitled to, but, on the whole, the former 
deserve no sympathy, as they have been 
in the habit of shopping around for some 
coors and cannot find a friend now. 
changed 
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Rye flour is selling better than last 


week, and with the stocks of ex- 
tremely light, it is likely that hi prices 
will be obtained for the product. It. 


would be easy to clean up the rye flour held 
here by millers, but the bakers are fairly 
well loaded, and doing very little. Barley 
flour is also moving more freely, and 
prices are a little unsettled. Graham flour 
slow. Corn flour of desirable quality is 
scarce and firm, and the same may be said 
of table meal. 

Millfeeds are very scarce, there being 
no offerings in straight carloads. The 
combination seller has also been put out 
of business the last few days. There is 
plenty of barley bran or mixed barley 
feeds obtainable, and prices are weak and 
lower.” Rye middlings clean up as soon as 
made. 

Corn-meal coarse feed remains dull, and 
prices are easy. Hominy feed quiet and 
steady. Gluten feed unchan Cotton- 
seed meal in fair supply and steady. Oil 
meal dull and weak. 

Rolled oats in only fair demand and 
steady. Oat hulls lower and demand light, 
with offerings liberal. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills here for the 
week was 63,600 bbls, representing 38 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 61,470, or 
37 per cent, last week, 118,550, or 71 per 
cent, in 1917, 98,700, or 59 per cent, in 
1916, 131,850, or 96 per cent, in 1915, and 
89,100, or 65 per cent, in 1914. 

FEED MANUFACTURERS ANNUAL 

The American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association held its annual convention at 
the Hotel Statler here yesterday and to- 
day. About 200 were in attendance. 
Sherman T. Edwards, president, deliveréd 
the opening speech, urging the need of 
close organization at this time to success- 
fully conduct the feed business. 

L. J. Brown, secretary, spoke of the 
difficulties in shipping feedstuffs the past 
year, and said it would be wise for farm- 
ers to buy their feedstuffs now, to avoid 
the rush on the railroads later in the year. 

G. A. Chapman, a member of the Feed- 
ingstuffs Division the United States Food 
Administration, and H. H. Brown, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
also spoke. 

After the afternoon session the dele- 
gates and their friends were the guests 
of the- Buffalo milling and grain interests. 
An automobile drive was taken to Auto- 
mobile Club, followed by a dinner. 

Saturday’s session was merely routine 
business. 

H. A. Abbott, of Chicago, was elected 
president; F. A. McLellan, of the H-O 
Co., of Buffalo, first vice-president, and 
Maxwell M. Nowak, of the Nowak Milling 
Co., Buffalo, was elected as a director. 

NOTES 

The weather in this section of the state 
is all that could be desired for the grow- 
ing crops. 


ghout the northern part of this sta 
for want of wheat flour. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 250,000 
bus, compared with 650,000 a year ago. 
Corn, 1,260,000 bus; last year, 56,000. 

Two loads of barley and 10 of flour con- 
stituted the business on the canal this 
week. Last year, 96,000 bus grain were 
shipped. 

Mills must not take back substitutes for 
flour which dealers have been unable to 
get rid of. This is the new order from 
the state food administration. 

The Vulcan left here today with a cargo 
of 94,000 bus of Argentine flaxseed for 
Duluth. This is the third cargo of seed 
shipped to that port this season. 


Another lot of 26,000 bbls flour was 
shipped by canal this week to New York 
for e This was barley and rye flour, 
made - the Washburn-Crosby mill 

Receipts of grain here by lake this week 
were 342,361 bus, and of flour 225,000 bbls. 
A year the receipts of flour were 
142,600 bbls, and of grain 8,764,000 bus, 
nearly all of which was wheat. 

G. A. Tomlinson, manager of the New 
York canal section of the United States 
Railroad Administration spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Canal Transportation” here to- 
day. He explained the necessity of mer- 
chants using the canal for general trans- 
portation of freight, and a committee was 
appointed to urge such action. 

E. BanGasser. 


Bakeshops are being closed daily 
throu 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Saturday, June 
8, was estimated at 14,500 bbls, or 53 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 17,500, 
or 59 per cent, last week, 18,000, or 60 
per cent, in 1917, and 23,750, or 91 per 
cent, in 1916. 

The wide range in quotations on flour 
by one or two of the Minneapolis mills in 
this market a week or 10 days ago has 
narrowed down. Whether this reversal 
of conditions has been brought about by 
a ruling from Washington that mills 
should not dissipate accumulated. profits 
by selling flour under cost, or for some 
other reason, the quotations have been 
withdrawn. 

Ten days ago, one of the spring wheat 
mills in the Northwest was offering flour 
here as low as $8.19 for 100 per cent pat- 
ent in cotton sacks. It is but natural that 
this low figure was known to the trade, 
and that the buyers were unable to pur- 
chase any flour from the mill at that quo- 
tation. Bakers at the same time were 
paying $11.50@12.25 for the same grade 
of flour. 

A nominal figure today from the North- 
west and the spring wheat territory is 
$10.50@11.25 bbl, in cotton. A few of 
the southwestern mills, based on old 
wheat flour for delivery within the next 
30 days, are asking a trifle more than are 
their competitors in the Northwest. 

The first quotations on new flour from 
the hard wheat section came this week 
from Oklahoma. One or two of the mills 
quoted at $10.10 bbl, f.o.b. Chicago, in 
98-lb cotton. There is really not much 
interest being shown by the major por- 
tion of the buyers here in making con- 
tracts, as the trade is pretty well taken 
care of. There is no actual scarcity of 
flour. 

Some soft wheat mills ‘in Missouri, 
southern Illinois, Ohio and Indiana have 
made sales here in a small way, but 
cracker manufacturers do not seem to be 
in need of flour. One or two of the larger 
ones are not interested, especially if they 
are required to purchase substitutes. 

A late ruling of the Illinois food ad- 
ministration is to the effect that where 
there is a tendency on the part of retailers 
and bakers to return authorized cereal 
substitutes to those from whom they have 
bought them, no such substitutes shall be 
returned to wholesalers or jobbers with- 
out the return at the same time of a pro- 
portionate amount of wheat flour. 

White corn flour, when milled and guar- 
anteed to keep through warm weather, is 
being sold fairly well, but barley flour is 
accumulating and is not wanted. Rye 
flour has again declined, and is now quot- 
ed as low as $10@10.50 for white patent 
in jutes. 

Chicago mills are operating about one- 
quarter capacity on wheat flour. It is a 
question if they will have any more of this 
product to offer on the present crop. 


FLOUR JOBBERS’ EXCHANGE DINNER 


The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange of Chi- 
cago gave a dinner to its members and 
several guests, Wednesday evening, at the 
Universit; Club. The exchange is com- 
posed of 16 members of the flour trade, 
who have established a credit bureau for 


the pu of disseminating information 
on and bad accounts. 
Among the sts were several from 


the state food administration, including 
R. Lenfestey, Victor Petersen, Herman 
Wahl, and John W. Eckhart, of the flour 
division. aa dinner was informal, and 
was given mien os Sempose, eventing to 
bring the flour men together. Mr. Len- 


festey, Mr. Petersen and Mr. Eckhart 
spoke on the rules of the Food Adminis- 
tration, and what was being done through 
that organization. 

W. H. Mast, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., is president, and J. S. Stone, 
of the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., is secretary. 


MUST PAY CASH FOR CORN PRODUCTS 


Secretary Douglas W. Lackey, of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, Chi- 
cago, has been advised through S. F. Ev- 
ans, of the Food Administration, Wash- 
ington, as to the interpretation of the 
term “cash” in the sale of corn products. 
Mr. Evans writes as follows: 

“The law department of the Food Ad- 
ministration has interpreted the term 
‘cash,’ in the uniform contracts for sales 
of corn meal, grits, hominy, refined grits, 
etc., to mean that cash must be paid at the 
time of the passing of the title to the 
goods. In other words, cash must be paid 
upon actual delivery, which can be accom- 
plished in shipments to out-of-town points 
only by payment upon delivery of bill of 
lading, either by sight draft or arrival 
draft. 

“Any arrangement whereby Lag are 
shipped upon open bills of lading with 
the understanding that checks will be 
mailed upon arrival is in violation of the 
rules of the Food Administration, and 
may subject the seller to revocation of 
license. 


BUT FEW LAKE LINES OPERATING 


Lake lines operating out of Chicago 
and near-by ports this season have nar- 
rowed down to but two, or possibly three, 
the ayper ones being the Canada At- 
lantic and the Lehigh Valley Transpor- 
tation Co. The former has a fleet of five 
or six boats that ply from egg to 
Depot Harbor, and the Lehigh Valley 
Company has six that are owned by the 
Great Lakes Transportation Co. but op- 
erated by the Lehigh Co. The boats have 
been in operation ee about two weeks. 

The rates applying to lake transporta- 
tion this season are the same to the East 
as are the all-rail rates. Eugene Henry, 
formerly western manager for the Lehi 
Valley Transportation Co., with head- 
quarters in cago, has for some time 
been assisting the government on trans- 
portation matters at Washington, D. C. 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR OFFICERS 


E. P. Peck, of the Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co., Omaha, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Terminal Elevator Grain Mer- 
chants’ Association, succeeding G. F. 
Ewe, of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
of M » who resigned g to ill 
health. rles B. Pierce, vice-president 
of the Bartlett Frazier Co., Chicago, has 
been elected first vice-president, and 
Nesbit Grammer, of Buffalo, second vice- 
president. Emanuel F. Rosenbaum, vice- 
president of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
was elected director for the Chicago dis- 
trict. 

The association has arranged with the 
insurance companies that are pooling the 
insurance on grain elevators throughout 
the country to secure all the protection 
needed, guaranteeing to keep the elevators 
in good condition, and provide suitable 
watchmen, 

NOTES 

A little unreported export business is 
being done in corn from interior Illinois 
points. 

Stanley Osgood, of Minn who is 
to locate in Chicago as a r broker, 
spent the week here making his plans for 
business after about July 1. 

Export buying of oats has been of lib- 
= re A se i at 114%@ 

over cago » track Newport 
News or Baltimore, chigiment to be made 


when permits are furnished. Seaboard 
exporters have over 11,000,000 bus oats at 
the seaboard and 5,000,000 bus bought in 
the interior. 

Considerable flour is now being inspect- 
ed by the official r for the Chicago 
Board of Trade for the government and 
for others who under ordinary conditions 
would not require the services of that de- 
partment. 

M. M. Bosworth, president of the Bos- 
worth Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in 
Chie: ednesday, being on his way to 
Buffalo, N. Y., to attend the tenth annual 
meeting of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Through concerted action among the 
bakers’ associations in Chicago, a ruling 
has been made to the effect that from now 
on all bakeshops, both large and small, 
will neither bake, sell, nor deliver any of 
pear products on Sundays, until the war 
ends. 


Chicago grain traders favor an increase 
in the 200, bu limit put upon trading 
in futures by the Board of Trade direc- 
tors several months ago, but officials say 
that nothing will be done until the crops 
are secu and the size of the yields 
ascertained. The Food Administration 
will have to be consulted before any al- 
teration occurs. 

Eastern railroads have been ordered to 
give western connections many thousand 
boxcars. The Pennsylvania road has been 
turning over an average of 300 a day. 
Lines west of the Missouri River are stor- 
ing cars. preparatory to moving the new 
wheat, which is expected to be ready in 
fair volume by the last week in June or the 
first part of July. 

Directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade are working on a. new insurance 
plan, which is said to be a decided im- 
provement over anything agi ed in 
use. It will make it easier for holders of 
cash grain to secure all insurance neces- 
sary, through pooling operations. The 
plan has not been completed, but is ex- 
pected to be within a short time. 

There were deliveries of 5,000 bus No. 
5 white and yellow corn on June contracts 
this week. same corn was out nearly 
every day during the week. It is the first 
delivered on future contracts in over a 
year. Distillers were fair buyers of the 

rest of the sample e corn, and 
v¢é been right along. federal gov- 
ernment is in the market for alcohol, and 
is expected to be as long as the war lasts. 


A bulletin has been issued by the state 
food administration to the effect that 
mills are not permitted to accept the re- 
turn of wheat flour substitutes. Another 
advised mills that the Wheat Export Co. 
has resumed the purchase of rye flour, 
and offers will also be entertained on a 
limited amount of barley flour. Offers 
for either, accompanied by samples, 
should be made direct to the Export De- 
partment, New York City. 





WISCONSIN 


Mrrwavxer, Wis., June 8.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 
9,200 this week, representing 70 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 8,500, or 64 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
12,000 turned out 5,000, or 42 per cent. 
The rye flour production for the week 
was 2,500 bbls, against 850 last week and 
nothing last year. 

There is little change in the flour situ- 
ation. Demand continues brisk, but mill- 
ers have little to offer, as are working 
on government contracts. 
increased, owing to millers obtainin 
more wheat than for some time. Loc 
mills quoted patents, 100 per. cent war 
quality, at $10@10.60, cotton. Outside 
mills are offering at considerable less. 

There was an improvement in the de- 
mand for rye flour, and inquiry was good 
from the East and Southwest. The oui- 
put was increased over last week, and 
millers have plenty of orders on hand. 
The vance in the cash market 
stimulated the buying. Millers find no 
difficulty in obtaining equipment, and as 
fast as the flour is manufactured it is 
loaded out. Prices were at $9@ 
10.60 for pure white, and pure dark, $8.10 
@8.50, in cotton. There was a good 
demand from bakers and grocers. 

Southwestern patents were offered 
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sparingly. Jobbers have t stocks on 
hand, and are holding at $10.50@11 in 
cotton. Most of them have flour coming 
from southwestern mills, but have given 
up ag of receiving it on this crop. 

Mills report some improvement on bar- 
ley flour, but trade is not brisk. The qual- 
ity is said to show great improvement 
over what was made some time ago. Prices 
were held at $8.25 in cotton. 

Oat flour continues in good demand. 
Millers reduced prices to $12.10 in cotton. 

Corn flour was slow, as stocks are said 
to be large. Most of the millers have 
small stocks on hand, and are shipping out 
freely on old orders. Prices were held 
at $4.40@5 in 100-lb sacks. The demand 
for corn meal fell off. Millers are hold- 
ing at $3.90 for yellow and $4.25 for 
white, in 100-Ib cotton. 

The millfeed market was dull except 
for wheat feeds, which are very scarce. 
There was a good demand for rye feed, 
but other grades were dull and difficult 
to sell. ominy feed was neglected. 
fe age are holding at $42, with no sales. 
Millers are filling old orders. Brewers’ 
dried grains were slow, and considerable 
is being stored. Barley feed was dull and 
neglected. The state trade was fair in 
mixed cars, cepa § dealers willing to pay 
a premium in small lots. Screenings con- 
tinue in light demand. 


TO EQUALIZE TRANSPORTATION 


‘An important step forward in stand- 
ardizing and equalizing transportation 
conditions in the grain trade of the Cen- 
tral West has been taken by traffic rep- 
resentatives of the ain centers of 
America. George A. der, freight 
traffic manager of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, attended the meeting at 
which the Grain Markets’ Joint Traffic 
Association was organized. 

Under the new conditions set by the 
associa#ion, grain men of the Central 
West will co-operate to secure a uniform 
adjustment of the shipping rates for 
grain by taking their troubles in a body 
to the National Railroad Administration. 
The officers of the new organization are: 
J. S. Brown, Chicago, president; H. L. 
Clark, Omaha, vice-president; S. H. Ben- 
neson, Chic treasurer; George A. 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, W. P. Trickett, 
Minneapolis, and R. D. Sangster, Kansas 
City, directors. 


NOTES 


The Lakeside Distilling Co., Milwau- 
kee, has dismantled its works at Carroll- 
ville, Milwaukee County. 

The Consolidated Milling, Elevator & 
Power Co., Chippewa Falls, sustained a 
loss of $500 when high water destroyed a 
section of its power dam. 

The Northern Milling Co., Wausau, is 
erecting an addition to its office build- 
ing and making numerous other improve- 
ments in its mills and elevators. 

The W. D. Morgan Co., Ladysmith, has 
broken ground for a new elevator, 40x75, 
of re-enforced concrete and brick con- 
struction. It will be ready by the time 
the new crop starts moving. 

The Purity Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, sus- 
tained an estimated loss of $3,500 by fire 
in its macaroni factory early this week. 
The company carried insurance of $6,000 
on the building and $11,500 on contents. 

While plans were pretty well arranged 
for the midsummer m g of the Wis- 
consin State Millers’ Association, to be 
held at Neenah, a few days hence, a 
change has been made, and the meeting 
pos . The date of the meeting has 
not decided upon. 

It is reported that government inspec- 
tors on June 5 seized 2,942 bags labeled 
“Dried Sugar Beet Meal,” shipped by 
S. F. Scattergood Co., from Sussex, N. J., 
on claims of misbranding, The bags were 
consigned to the Hottelet Co. and the 
Francis Duhne Milling Co., Milwaukee. 

H. N. Wuson. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to June 1, 1918, with compari- 

sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
orts—— 


r—Output—> -——Export 
1917-18 1916-17 sean” sent 
Mi lis ...11,664 13,245 
Tuth-St 42 000 69 


Duluth-Superior 915 
66 outside miills 7,957 7,631 161 131 


20,536 21,718 932 1,060 





Totals .....- 
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The flour trade is still dull, though 
bakers in this city are using a fair amount 
of the G. R. flour, the color of which has 
slightly improved. Millers here say they 
are kept comfortably busy, but complain 
of a tendéncy to fill up the flour ware- 
house. This is not surprising when we 
consider that the authorities will not allow 
a miller to deliver more than two weeks’ 
supply to any baker at one time. 

The great length of flour extraction 
from wheat has been reduced by 4 per 
cent, which is an improvement, but, on 
the other hand, at least 15 per cent of corn 
must be used as admixture, and 5 per cent 
of corn flour is permitted. From all corn 
ground by the miller 75 to 85 per cent 
must be taken, according to the variety 
and grade, Probably the average is 81 
to 83. 

The best feature, from the miller’s 
point of view, is the liberal quantity of 
flour he is receiving wherewith to make 
out his sacks. When this flour is of pat- 
ent grade, as is sometimes the case, the 
miller is in a quandary as to how to break 
down the color, but G. R. flour with some 
admixture of imported flour is distinctly 
improved. 

The temperature is now high enough 
to reduce the bread demand, while plen- 
tiful supplies of cheap potatoes also tend 
to check bread consumption. 

There is not much sign of any revival 
of trade in London in country and out- 
port flour, Outside mills with agents in 
this city, and with an old-established con- 
nection, still manage to get some flour 
here, especially where the carriage to Lon- 
don is not sufficient to swallow up all 
profit on the business. 

Yesterday the usual weekly allocation 
of white flour was made, and what was 
available for London bakers was soon 
swallowed up. During the last few weeks 
this distribution has been somewhat in- 
creased, but the surplus went to suburban 
and country bakers, who had been com- 
plaining that they could get no white flour 
at all. This means that the share falling 
to individual bakers is very small. 

This flour still consists mainly of Cana- 
dian exports, and of American winter 
Wheat patents, with occasionally Pacific 
Coast patents of fine color. The Ameri- 
can patents have lately been of varied 
types, but all is very useful flour. The 
rate is 51s 9d to bakers, less 6d discount 
for cash in seven days, carriage and de- 
livery charges on the buyer. s com- 
pares with the flat rate of 44s 3d ex-mill 
for all home-made flour, with the same 
terms in regard to discount and delivery. 


OATMEAL 


The consumptive demand for oatmeal is 
on the large side and, but for the con- 
trolle:'s decree, prices would probably 
harden very sharply, as stocks are running 
down. There is still some Midlothian on 
Spot at £38@£33 10s per ton, while Aber- 
deen makes £32 10s. There is no Irish 
oatmeal about, but American coarse brings 
£32 10s per ton, and the medium and fine 
Varieties £39, 

Rolled oats are getting scarce, but a 
= Midlothian is available at £33@ 

33 10s per ton, with some Aberdeen at 
£33. Irish is out of the market, the small 
quantity available being held for £35@ 


36. A little American top grade is on 
offer at £32 10s. 


MILLFEED 


In spite of the 4 per cent reduction in 
flour extraction, millfeed is still very 
scarce, the demand far outrunning the 
supply. The price of middlings and bran, 
however, is controlled at £13 per ton, 
ex-mill. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 


At the end of last week the applications 
for treasury bills absorbed most of the 
available supplies of money, but there was 
no pressure, and all current require- 
ments were easily. met. Funds are not 
abundant, but only a moderate demand 
prevails. Loans for the day are obtain- 
able at 24%,@3 per cent, and for a week 
at 3@3%4. 

In some quarters a good demand for 
three months’ paper was experienced, but 
discount business generally remains very 
quiet. Three months’ bank bills are of- 
fered at 31% per cent, four months’ at 3¥, 
@3 9-16, six months’ at $ 9-16@3%, and 
trade bills at 4@4%,. ._The bank rate re- 
mains at 5 per cent. 

DOG BISCUITS 

This department last week referred to 
the shortage of dog biscuits, and stated 
that the question been referred to 
Parliament. Government authorities have 
now announced that about 15,000 tons of 
low-grade flour are to be released for dog 
biscuits, It is estimated that this amount 


will be sufficient to last for several months, - 


Protests from all parts of the United 
Kingdom were received by the ern- 
ment against the contemplated destruc- 
tion of dogs on account of their proper 
food being unobtainable, and it would 
seem that the British public accepts with- 
out a murmur most drastic rationing laws 
as regards themselves, but when it comes 
to their dogs having to go short they raise 
their voices in strong protestation, and 
effectually. 


LIVERPOOL, MAY 14 

The foreign flour market, remaining as 
it does in the grip of the government con- 
trol, is entirely lacking in fresh features. 
There is no apparent diminution in the 
supplies to meet current demands, and 
all concerned are now sufficiently familiar 
with the regulations to be able to adapt 
themselves to the situation without undue 
inconvenience to any one. 

Allocations for distribution to buyers 
are now being made on a more liberal 
scale, but without any change in price. 
The maximum to retailers is still 51s 9d 
per 280 lbs for imported flours. 

A erous release has also taken place 
for use of local millers at 49s 9d per 
280 lbs, to enable them to keep their out- 
put of government grade up to current 
requirements. There is no evidence of 
any scarcity, as the demand is reported 
to be only of a moderate character at the 
fixed price of 44s 3d per 280 lbs. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 13 


So far as flour in Glasgow and the west 
of Scotland is concerned, the le are 
regularly fed, the bakers being quite able 
to meet all demands; and although hints 
have been dropped as regards the prob- 
able rationing of bread, at the moment 
there are no signs of this coming about. 
Millers, ._o merchants po yA = all 
agree that the regulation of trade is 
working satisfactorily. 

nae cage a Whediond: Tey a fortnight’s 
supply o ur ; are not per- 
mitted to rg Po but the very fact 

t t r needs met regularly, 
causes + hy to have an mind. In the 
old days, bakers pu ahead a three 
to four months’ stock. 

peas: oy Pech agg hy -oe thal | 
during the last week. All the same, - 





ers have not’ been compelled to stop for 
lack of supplies. Government ~— ation 
flour is selling at 44s 3d per 280 lbs. 
Scotch oatmeal at the moment occupies 
an abnormal position. Values are — 
lar and higher. Small lots, up to half a 
ton, are quoted at 78@79s per 280 lbs, and 
large lots at 83s. Midlothian oatmeal mill- 
ers quote the best oatmeal at 80s. Scotch 
oatmeal is in demand from Ireland. 





IRISH MARKETS, MAY 13 

The demand on breadstuffs has again 
been very large, both in the north and 
south of Ireland. Merchants are com- 
plaining that they cannot get deliveries 
quick enough, and that while the baker 
who is dealing direct with the miller 
should have first consideration, yet the 
merchants complain that they also have 
small bakers depending on them for sup- 
plies and that ag Bb not getting a fair 
share of what is being turned out. 

The condition of the trade generally 
seems rather inconsistent, as while there 
have been a lot of complaints as to the 
quality of bread being turned out, on 
account of its darkness and tendency to 
sour flavor, yet the public is buying it in 
increased quantities. 

It is to be hoped that the recent reduc- 
tion in the percentage of flour allowed by 
the government and the continual mixture 
of over-sea white flour on a full scale will 
bring about a better baking quality, which 
is urgently required during the hot weath- 
er which is now coming on, but any very 
marked increase in the quality of bread 
would bring about a much larger con- 
sumption all over Ireland, as potatoes are 
between the crops, and this increase in the 
consumption of bread the government is 
not ed to favor when it is preaching 


Prices are unchanged, from a week ago, 
although rumor has it that there is to be 
an increase in the price of flour to bakers. 
If that is so, it must be followed by an 
increase in the price of bread as, with 
wages higher than before, and the cost of 
production generally up, it would be im- 
possible for bakers to pay more for their 
flour without a corresponding increase in 
the price of bread. 

Prices are as follows: spring wheat and 
American winter flours, 51s to dealers, 
and to bakers 51s 9d, all ex-store, cartage 
and porterage extra. Home-made flour, 
44s 3d ex-store to bakers and dealers. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is in brisk demand, and as high 
as £36 per ton has been paid during 
week for | home-made Irish goods. 
Millers are at present mostly shut down 
for want of deliveries of oats, and mer- 
chants who speculated are reaping th 
benefit. ' 

MILLFEED 

Mill offals are in good demand. Mer- 
chants are mostly out of stock, the quan- 
tities turned out going principally to the 
retail consumer. Linseed and cotton cakes 
are practically off the market, and there 
is no change in the general situation with 
regard to shipments from abroad. Vari- 
ous mixtures are being made in small 
quantities, but feeders are generally de- 
pendent on crushed oats, ground mill 
seeds and things of that class, and even 
these are getting inte small compass. 


Standardizing Macaroni Packages 

According to Consul Johnson, Kingston, 
Ont., after Aug. 1, 1918, the sale in Can- 
ada of macaroni and other alimentary 
pastes will be forbidden in packages of less 
weight than 16 ozs. The investigation of the 
Canada Food Board convinced it that this 
action would be in the interests of the 
public. It was found that the net contents 


of ee eS eee fe ee 
offered for sale, range from 6 to 16 ozs. 





The majority of the packages contain 10 
ozs net, but the same packages, if properly 
filled, would contain 16 ozs. It is believed 
that this regulation will result in a lower 
cost to the consumer. 





Minneapolis Shipments 

Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for the eight months of the crop year, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to April 30, 1918, with com- 

parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 

2, 





C., M. & St. P.. 3,030 657 4,439 2,582 
c., St. P., M. 

BG. ceccvcce 1,988 1,746 2,832 1,740 
M, & St. L...... 871 676 1,141 1,371 
Gt. Northern... 1,527 1,220 948 755 
North. Pacific... 616 673 671 519 
Great Western. 839 970 1,167 824 

™’ SS & Sere 1,539 1,268 1,696 1,841 
Sdo (Chi. Div.). *.. *... 847 1,018 
BOO -vridenisvecs 1,840 1,885 1,070 1,319 
Rock Island ... 439 884 655 499 
Minn. Transfer. 6 eee eee eos 

Totals ....... 12,694 11,975 16,366 12,468 
Receipts ...... 622 580 753 594 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 
The attached table shows the shipments of 
millstuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, over the - 
respective roads for the eight months of the 
crop year, from Sept. 1, 1917, to April 30, 
1918, with comparisons: 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 





C., M. & St. P.104,675 86,416 131,598 76,145 
C., St. P., M. 

MO, Sececes 185,763 126,345 174,920 123,760 
M. & St. L..... 6,662 7,108 6,367 ~ 6,566 
Gt. Northern... 59,732 82,526 40,876 38,303 
North. Pacific. 29,270 61,290 27,279 24,794 
Great Western 15,272 16,583 14,124 17,446 
c., B. & Q.... 50,084 44,670 39,650 46,067 
Soo (Chi. Div.) *... *... 38,5631 49,454 
OD cc acesnsen 61,957 66,021 48,406 48,827 
Rock Island .. 10,745 11,613 7,046 17,373 
Minn, Transfer 7,160 5,370 135 175 

Totals ...... 470,320 487,942 527,931 438,900 
Receipts ....-. 56,461 61,857 68,664 64,046 


*Included in Soo figures. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 


The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 ibs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on June 7, 
1918, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
1948..... $2.14 *$9.65 1903..... $ .80 $4.05 
> | ae 2.88 14.40 1902..... -74% 3.65 
1916..... 1.16 6.90 1901..... -74% 3.80 
1915..... 1.39% 7.05 1900..... 65% 3.45 
1914..... 93% 4.55 1899..... -74 3.75 
1913..... -92 4.85 1898..... 1.27% 6.30 
1912..... 1.15% 6.65 1897..... -70% 6.85 
BOBB. co 0 97% 4.90 1896..... 54% 3.16 
2920. ..3. 1,07 6.25 1895..... .80 4.35 
1909..... 1.88% 6.40 1894..... 59% 3.35 
1908..... 1.10% 5.40 1893..... 56% 3.70 
1907..... 1.00% 5.00 1892..... .83 4.40 
1906..... 2% 4.26 1891..... 1.02% 5.80 
1905..... 1.15% 6.85 1890..... 88% 5.00 
1904..... 95% 4.90 1889..... 81 5.05 


*War quality flour. 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbi, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard at Kansas City on June 1, 
1918, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


No.2 Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1918..... $2.16 *$10.40 1908..... $ .96% $4.20 
1917..... 2.72 11.75 1907..... 98% 4.25 
1916..... -99 4.65 1906..... 81% 2.70 
1915..... 1.39% 6.35 1905..... 1.03 4.26 
1914..... -90% 3.80 1904..... 87% 4.05 
1913..... -91% 4.056 1908..... 71% 3.00 
1912..... 1.10 4.75 1902..... 70 3.15 
39R25.... -90% 3.90 1901..... 70% 3.05 
1910..... 1.00% 4.40 1900..... 61% 2.90 
1909..... 1.3 5.80 


8 . 
*War quality flour. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on June 1, 
1918, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
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The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing June 8 was 6,200, or 13 per cent of 
capacity, ees Ge with 5,700, or 12 per 
cent, last week, 19,500, or 40 per cent, a 
year ago, 23,700, or 49 per cent, two years 
ago, and 18,400, or 38 per cent, three 
years . 

The situation with the mills is feature- 
less, and furnishes no special aspect to 
write about. Another of the Toledo mills 
was down all the week for want of wheat. 
It begins to look pretty certain that some 
mills will not be able to get their entire 
allotment of wheat for grinding. 

The demand for flour is light. There 
are many ‘movements under way by which 
people pledge themselves to do without 
wheat products for the balance of the 
crop year. The conservation accom- 
plished is quite remarkable, considering 
its voluntary character. 

CROP CONDITIONS 

Very favorable reports in regard to 
growing crops continue to be received. 
There were several extremely hot days 
this week which were of much benefit to 
growing corn, and materially hastened 
the ripening of wheat. From _ present 
prospects, cutting of wheat may begin in 
southern Ohio and southern Indiana 
around June 10-15, and in northern Ohio 
and northern Indiana in the last week of 
June, possibly by June 25. All indications 
point to an early harvest. 

The government report of indicated 
crop and condition for this section fully 
sustains reports previously made in this 
department. According to the govern- 
ment report the forecast for Ohio is 35,- 
816,000 bus wheat, Indiana 50,809,000, 
Michigan 8,416,000, Kentucky 13,808,000, 
Tennessee 10,321,000. 

The opinion prevails quite generally 
that the final crop may exceed present 
indicated figures, if favorable conditions 
continue through harvest. 


KRUMM MILLING CO, WINS 


The first arbitration hearing, to settle 
a dispute between a shipper and a con- 
signee, conducted by the federal Food 
Administration, was held in the office of 
Fred C. Croxton, food administrator for 
Ohio, at Columbus, this week. 

The parties to the hearing were the 
Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co. and the 
Co., Columbus, and the 
amount involved was five cars barley flour 
valued at about $50,000, which the Krumm 
Milling Co. refused to accept, claiming 
they were not shipped within the time 
specified in the contract. 

The board, comprising Judge David F. 
Pugh and J. E. Zangmaster, Columbus, 
and A. F. Drumlieve, isville, held that 
the government, under its regulations, had 
made a special form of contract covering 
the sale of flour, and that the dispute in 
question seemed to arise from an old busi- 
ness custom no longer in force. 

The barley flour is now on track in 
Columbus, and the arbitration committee 
will decide what disposition is to be made 
of it. 


MICHIGAN THRESHING BOARDS 


For the purpose of securing an im- 
ete condition among threshers and 
ing to save large quantities of grain 
which are often lost through poor thresh- 
i methods, the Michigan State Food 
A istration has organ a “threshing 
board,” in each county, which is to consist 
of the county food administrator, the 
county tural agent in counties hav- 


Krumm Millin 


ing such an organization, and a retired 
thresher. 

The board is to list all threshers in each 
county at once, to provide for an in- 
spection of threshing outfits with the view 
of having them put in first-class condi- 
tion prior to the harvest, and if there is 





agreed to sell no wheat flour until the 
next harvest. The county food committee 
has ag to bakers to produce a 
whea’ sade of =— sm a rare 
pastry. Sev of t bakers 
ete to put such a loaf on the 
market immediately. The new bread will 
be made from corn, rye, barley, potatoes, 
rice and other flours, and sold at the regu- 
lar bread prices. 

The 40 rs who adopted the no- 
wheat-sales plan, effective June 4, are 
members of the Retailers’ Trade Associa- 
tion, an organization independent of the 
Toledo Retail Grocers’ & Butchers’ As- 
sociation. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Nine mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 69,360 bbls, 
for the week ending June 8, made 20,799, 
or 26 per cent of capacity, compared with 


IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


Lieutenant Otto A. Knauss is the son of J. L. Knauss, 
a Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind. He is second- 
ieutenant, Ordnance Department, U.S.R. Station, Washington, 
D.C., Office of Chief of Ordnance, Supply Division. Before en- 
tering the service he was associated with his father in the milling 
business as vice-president of the company and sales-manager. 
At the University of Wisconsin, where he was graduated in 
1913, he selected his studies with particular reference to enter- 


ing the milling business. . 


not sufficient threshing capacity in any 
county to take care of the year’s crop 
before it suffers loss, to arrange to in- 
crease the capacity. 

rds are instructed to organize at 
once, and to call a meeting of all threshers 
as early as possible in order to learn from 
them the exact conditions and what, if 
any, improvements are needed. 

It is claimed that large quantities of 
grain have been lost annually through 
poor threshing, the loss in some instances 
running as high as 7 per cent, due largely 
to the use of worn-out or poorly kept up 
machinery. . 


WHEAT ABSTINENCE 


Toledoans are being urged to go with- 
out wheat bread and wheat products en- 
tirely until after harvest, according to a 
campaign started by the county food com- 
mittee. Every citizen will be asked to 

ledge that he will eat no wheat until the 

ederal Food Administration, which has 
started the movement, advises that the 
rigid restrictive measures can be with- 
drawn. 

Forty retail grocers have already 


9,989, or 11 per cent, last week, by nine 
mills of 72,360 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo, i 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville, 
MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 


NOTES 


Ralph Voigt, of the Ashey Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Toledo, June 
4, and called at this office. 

T. S. Blish and family, of the Blish 
Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., were in To- 
ledo last week, travelling east by motor. 

The following have been reported for 
the service honor roll of Ohio millers: E. 
Wellman, of Kuenzel Mills Co. New 
Bremen; Harry W. Wilson, Graham Mill- 
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ing Co. Lancaster; Ernest Whitmir, 
Buckeye Milling Co., Mount Gilead. 

A. M. Tousley, Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
turned recently from a visit at Camp Lee, 
Va., where he went to see his son, who 
expects soon to leave for France. 

The baking company of Reuter & King, 
Tiffin, Ohio, was dana two days for ale” 
tion of the regulations, in failing to use 
the prescribed amount of substitutes with 
wheat flour. ‘ 

John H. Goldie and H. Cornish, of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Keewatin, Ont., were in Toledo on their 
return from attending the ative mill- 
ers’ convention at Indiana: . From To 
ledo they plan to > £0 to Detroit, and thence 
by lake to Buffalo. 

One of the Bellman peseery stores, 
Toledo, was closed for three days for 
violation of the food regulations for sell- 
ing tapioca as a wheat substitute after 
be’ ——. several times that it was not 
on substitute list. Bellman claims 
tapioca was being sold by clerks who did 
not understand tions. He op- 
erates several other stores not affected. 

E..H. Krutsch, until recently associated 
with Sumner-Budd & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., handling the account of the Mon- 
arch Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
now a sergeant in his company at Camp 
Taylor, Louisville, Ky., and will probabl; 
be recommended for the next officers’ 
training camp. C. A. Budd, of the same 
firm, is a priyate in company H, Indiana 
State Militia. 


INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., June 8.—Indianap- 
olis flour mills this week produced 5,025 
bbls of flour, compared with 3,419 last 
week. There was very little feature to 
the market, aside from the fact that the 
government requested those mills that 
have used up their allotment, and which 
have excess wheat on hand, to ship the 
same to points in need of grain to com- 
plete grinding their apportionment. Much 
of the wheat thus shipped from this sec- 
tion went to points along the Ohio River. 
The mills complaining of inability to get 
wheat, indicated in reports a week or two 
8BOs appear to be receiving partial sup- 
plies 





from this source. 

About all flour being ground is going 
to governmental requirements, and there 
is no abatement in the wish of the miller 
to.see the administration order all new 
wheat. handled on the same basis as the 
old crop, as far as the sale of substitutes 
is concerned, 

Mills, by the time they begin to work on 
new wheat, figure that they will be in 
much easier position regarding substi- 
tutes, and hope that most of the conges- 
tion and dissatisfaction which developed 
during the first stages of selling these by- 
ae meee will be discounted. Shut-downs 

tween crops will enable many mills to 
get in position to handle such substitutes 
as they will expect to feature in the busi- 
ness for the fall and coming winter 
months. 
DAMAGE TO WHEAT CROP 

Indiana millers are showing more alarm 
over the wheat crop than at any time 
since the grain appeared above ground. 
During the week the government's fore- 
cast of a 97 per cent normal crop, fixing 
the yield at 50,809,000 bus, was received, 
but simultaneously came reports whic! 
show that the crop is being damaged in 
several localities and that the situation |s 
sufficient to justify the alarm felt regar«- 
ing it. 

‘o keep down a needless stir, a thor- 
ough canvass has been made by the Pur- 
due University experimental station, and 
it was stated that the loss would like!) 
reach 2,000,000 bus and that the major 
portion of the shortage would occur !” 
southern Indiana. 

Loose smut is doing the harm. In the 
counties affected, the loss is estimated at 
5 to 11 per cent. Tests are being made 
to combat this disease, and the hot-water 
method appears to work most satisfac- 
torily. A statewide call has been sent out 
asking all farmers to get into their fields 
and see if smut has developed. d 

The sawfly has also been reported in 
two or three of the counties in northern 
Indiana. The state entomologist 4n- 
nounces that but little can be done to 
ward off this pest. : 

The Indiana wheat area this year 's 
officially announced at 2,619,000 acres, an 
increase of about 1,000,000 over last year. 
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Even with the expected loss 
from these visitations, there would s 
be an enormous yield because of the ex- 
tent of the planting. 

FARM LABORERS SCARCE 

The matter of cutting wheat in those 
counties near the Ohio River is a bother- 
some one, as the shortage of labor is keen- 
ly felt because of the war. 
stances wheat men are asking that fac- 
tories, where possible, send their men into 
the fields, and this will be done. Mills 
are preparing to receive wheat by July 1, 
in many portions of the state, and in this 
connection it should be stated that the 
pion of Indiana millers to have Congress 
take measures to prevent a uniform 
m:vement of grain immediately follow- 
inv harvest has not been acted upon favor- 
abiv at Washington. 

in reply to the millers the Food Ad- 
ministration stated that the car situation 
would be improved by the time wheat 
came in, and that the depleted elevators 
of Indiana should be able to contain all 
the wheat that was offered. Millers still 
adhere to the original proposition that if 
the farmer, who knows the price on wheat 
will remain unchanged, dumps all his 
harvest on the market soon after thresh- 
ing, the elevators cannot handle it nor 
banks finanee the crop without pinching 
themselves. 

NOTES 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been 
charicred at Franklin. Capital, $50,000. 

The grain elevator at Thornhope has 
become a farmers’ elevator, having been 
bought by George Raub. The corporate 
name will be the Farmers’ Grain & Sup- 
vly Co. 

S. E. Bolly, manager of the Charles- 
town Milling Co., Jeffersonville, expects 
wheat to run 22 bus to the acre in his 
locality, which is an increase over former 
years by 50 per cent. 

A car of white corn was sold this week 
to the Belt Elevator & Feed Co. for 
$1,708, and the money turned over to the 
Red Cross. The corn was donated by 
patriotic farmers at Caldwell, Ill. 

A large number of cars of wheat were 
to have been shipped east this week, but 
an order came from the Grain Corpora- 
tion to hold the grain here, such action 
being attributed, it is thought, to the de- 
struction of American boats by German 
submarines. 

The convention of operative millers, 
held here this week, brought forth a much 
wider expression in regard to the question 
of substitutes, and Indiana .millers who 
have been advising the administration that 
it would be practical to commence con- 
serving wheat from the date the first new 
grain comes in, felt encouraged by like 
expressions from the millers: from various 
points of the country. 

J. M. Pearson. 


Mistakes in Telegrams 

In previous articles in The Northwest- 
ern Miller we have referred to a sharp 
conflict between different appellate courts 
on the question as to the validity of the 
condition sought to be imposed by tele- 
graph companies, to the effect that they 
shall not be liable for mistakes or delays 
in transmitting unrepeated telegrams be- 
yond the tolls received for sending the 
Same. 

Many of the state courts still adhere 
to the rule that, as applied to intrastate 
ee such. condit is void as an 
attempt by the telegraph et to 
avoid liability for fw resulting from 
their own negligence. the other hand, 
the federal tribunals, dealing with inter- 
state messages, have taken the stand that 
under ie acts of Congress the condition 
1S Valid, 

Now comes the Arkansas supreme court 
and holds, in the recent case of Des Arc 
Oil Mill vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 
that the attempted exem from lia- 
bility is void both as to interstate and 
intrastate telegrams, A majority of the 
judges of the Arkansas court hold that 
this decision does not place any burden 
upon interstate commerce nor conflict 
with the power given by Congress to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to reg- 
ulate rates and classify messages. 

Two of the jud however, dissent, 
taking the view that, as applied to inter- 
state telegrams, the validity of the condi- 
tion in question has been conclusively sus- 
tained by the federal courts, and that the 
decisions of those courts are binding upon 





In many in-. 
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all state courts in suits involving inter- 
state messages. 

The Arkansas decision serves to em- 

hasize the need of a clean-cut act of 

_ or decision of the highest court 
of land setting at rest the constantly 
recurring question whether it is reason- 
able—to permit telegraph companies to 
bargain sve liability for the negli- 
gent handling of messages. 

A. L, H. Srneer. 


AS HEAD MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
mill; know how to run mill by government 
regulations; widely experienced in all 
grain; married; 40 years of age; can come 
as soon as needed. Address 1313, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ENGINEER WITH 15 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, steam and gas, last five years with 
United States government license; best of 
references, married, 89 years old, native 
of Kansas, wants charge of plant, Kansas 
preferred. Write or wire W. H. Gundy, 
U. 8. I. S., Parker, Ariz. 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














_HELP WANTED 








WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MILLING 
chemist; state age, give reference and sal- 
ary expected. Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, 


SECOND MILLER IN LARGE INTERIOR 
mill in southern Minnesota; state age, ex- 
perience, salary expected and references, 
Address 1286, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR SPRING 
wheat mill; must be able to keep mill in 
first-class trim and have up-to-date 
knowledge of milling. Address Box 397, 
Richardton, N. D. 


800-BBL MILL IN SOUTHWEST HAS 
opening for office man, capable of assum- 
ing charge in absence of manager; give 
full references and state salary expected. 
Address 445, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


OPENING FOR GOOD MAN TO SELL 
health and accident insurance; exclusive 
territory, large commissions, plenty of op- 
portunity; let us explain further. Inter- 
State Business Men’s Accident Association, 
Brown Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SALESMAN FOR CENTRAL STATES TER- 
ritory; flour experience not necessary, but 
must have real selling ability; state age, 
experience, references, salary expected; all 

















replies treated as confidential. Address 
= care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED—A SMUT MILLER CAPABLE 
of taking entire charge of 150,000-bu mill 
elevator in the East; a good and permanent 
Position for a capable man; no others need 
apply; state age and experience, salary re- 
quired; communications confidential. Ad- 
dress 1322, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT INSTRUCTOR 
in milling chemistry laboratory; preferably 
one not subject to draft; must be a college 
or university graduate, with one. or more 
years’ experience in mill laboratory, and 
must have inclination for and ability to 
teach. Address 1323, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER FOR 
an up-to-date new 1,400-bbl mill located 
in an attractive live town in southern Min- 
nesota; we would prefer a man about 35 
years of age who knows the milling busi- 
ness; this is a first-class opportunity for 
the right man. Address 1320, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











IOWA SALESMAN WANTED—WE HAVE 
an opening for a first-class, experienced 
salesman acquainted with the trade in 
northwestern Iowa, a small part of South 
Dakota and a limited territory in southern 
Minnesota; trade well developed but re- 
quires a man who is thoroughly on the job 
to take care of it and build it up; splendid 
backing from the mill; give full particu- 
lars about yourself. Address 447, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED MILLING AND GRAIN 
accountant wants position with milling 
concern; knows the business thoroughly. 
Address 1311, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL, 100 TO 400 
bbis, by married man, 40 years old; give 
full description of position you have to 
offer and salary. Address 1329, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 100 
bbis up to 400; state what you will pay 
for good steady man; have some tools; 
steady work wanted; good references. Ad- 
dress 1328, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNERS OF 
small northwestern mills who desire to sell; 
am in market to buy; give full particulars 
as to capacity, wheat supplies, railroad con- 
nections, etc, Address 1330, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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FOR SALE—POWER PLANT COMPLETE: 
100 h-p Corliss engine, two boilers, each 
about 100 h-p; can be seen running. Me- 
dina Milling Co., Medina, N. D. 


FOR SALE—1i12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs mew front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SPECIAL OFFERS—ONE 250-BU PER 
hour Invincible corn scourer, first-class 
condition, $175; about 125 feet of 30-inch 
6-ply rubber belt, cheap, used very little; 
one eight-section, one 10-section Plansifter, 
good condition, less than half the price of 
new; let us write you full description of 
above or of any roll, reel, purifier, scourer, 
separator, etc,, that-you may need before 
you pay double the price for new; our 
list nearly complete. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis, 

. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—TO SETTLE AN ESTATE, 
flour mill, established trafle. ~ For particu- 
lars write M. J. Ryan, 790 Lake Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—70-BBL 
roller process mill and feed mill, steam 
power, in good running order; 10 acres land 
with good house and barn; half mile from 
city limits; no other mill in city of 30,000 
inhabitants; good wheat and rye section; 
good reason for selling: want to quit mill- 
ing business. Address Arndt Bros., She- 
boygan, Wis. 





FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
large city, southern Iowa; good grain and 
stock section; big wheat acreage; full 
roller, plansifter process; buhr, rolls and 
attrition grinder for rye, buckwheat, meal 
and feed; steam and electric power; good 
jobbing, retail and custom business; good 
opportunity for some one; owner not fa- 
miliar with milling business; particulars 
on request; trade for southern Iowa land 
or cash payments. J. N. Weidenfeller, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Box Cars 


10—60,000 capacity, 3 ft. te 35 ft. 
ong. 3—60,000 ca , 37 ft. long. 
All metal art ° 
Metal body bolsters. 
Overhauled. First class. 


Quick Shipment 
ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


GET BULLETIN 237—70 BARGAIN 
PAGES IN RAILS, CARS, LOCO- 
— MACHINERY, TANKS, 




















WANTED—ONE DOUBLE STAND 9x24 
Barnard & Leas rolls with chain oiling 
bearings. Standard Milling Co., Stuttgart, 
Ark, 





FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine,. com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 





FOR SALE—THE FOLLOWING MACHIN- 
ery, which is all in first-class condition: 
one size 3 Plansifter for four breaks and 
two reductions; one size 3 Plansifter for 
eight reductions; one size 15 Plansifter 
scalper, four sieves; one No. 2 B 
Horizontal Long Scourer, 45 bus capacity; 
one No. 3 Beal Close Scourer, 50 to 80 bus. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 


Roll 
Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














The Sunshine Mill 


_ Lehrack Contracting 
Engineering Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


y 


Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El] Reno, Okla. 


SPECIALISTS in CONCRETE 
and STEEL MILL and 
ELEVATOR OONSTRUCTION 








Smith 
Turbines 






Branch Offices: 76 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 





Stability and Efficiency 


are factors deserving of unusual consider- 
ation in these days of intense activity. 


If interested, write Dept. “0” for Bulletin. 


MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


The milling business 

is no exception. 
SMITH TURBINES 
have justified their 
installation in hun- 
dreds of mills, and 
will solve your pow- 
er problem. 

Accompanying illustration 


shows a single vertical unit 
of 900 H. P. under 15-ft. head. 


176 Federal St. 405 Power Bldg. 
BOSTON MONTREAL 
























RESPONSIBILITY 


—a Message to Millers! 


Before the Great War flour Distributors 
and Jobbers were not burdened with re- 
sponsibilities. 


‘*Arrival Draft’’ provided the capital. The 
Miller and the Banker financed the transac- 
tion until the Buyer was good and ready to 
accept the flour. 


The Railroads brought in the flour, pro- 
vided the storage for it—storage always avail- 
able at rates almost nominal. 


The Buyer who held the goods indefinitely 
was charged no higher rate than the man who 
moved his goods promptly. 


The Railroads provided insurance for forty- 
eight hours only; after that the fire-risk be- 
longed to the Owner. 


Only when actually ready to make delivery 
to his trade did the Jobber need to invest a 
nickel—the money represented in his book 
accounts. ? 


Few buyers had responsibilities—conse- 
quently few were really responsible. 


Today conditions have changed. 


Transportation, storage and delivery fa- 
cilities are in a state of chaos. 


The Railroads no longer are permitted to 
furnish cheap storage for the Public. When 
forced to act as warehousemen they charge 
prohibitive rates. The Buyer’s only choice is 
to accept immediate delivery. 


W. P. ‘Tanner-Gross and Company, Inc. 
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Immediate payment upon arrival, at war 
prices, requires capital—plenty of it. 


Immediate delivery requires warehouse 
space. And both public and private ware- 
house space is scarce,—and expensive. 


Flour distributors depending upon others 
for storage space are working under a terrible 
handicap. Their expenses are excessive;— 
they are powerless to control their deliveries. 


Today the flour Distributor must assume 
full responsibility—responsibility for secur- 
ing his goods, for transporting them, for 
warehousing them, for delivering them. 


This company has ample capital, unequalled 
storage facilities of its own, acapable organ- 
ization, and the added asset of a broad expe- 
rience. 


Non-efficient distribution is wanton waste. 
Waste in war time is little short of criminal. 


Millers owe it to the country as well as 
to themselves to distribute their products 
through dealers who are capable of efficient 
distribution to the consuming public. 


The facilities of this company, its re- 
sources, its “esprit de corps’’—form the 
foundations of a Service which is at once 
both efficient—and responsible. 


This Service is at YOUR SERVICE. 
USE IT. 


Main Offices: 


23-25 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


June 12, 1918 





















































Let TANNER-GROSS SERVICE HELP FACILITATE YOUR FLOUR DISTRIBUTION 

















